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VIVIL-SERVICE reformers and the public generally were consider- 

( ably surprised a few days ago at hearing that Mr. Evarts had, out 
of regard to the claims of the great State of Pennsylvania, requested 
the Congressional delegation from that State to suggest some one 
for the English mission. They promptly suggested the name of Mr. 


Simon Cameron, who was dismissed from Mr. Lineoln’s Cabinet for 


corruption in 1862, and has ever sinee been, as he had been for 
year before, one of the most mischievous and unprincipled 
The delegation say they had a positive 


many a 
politicians in the country. 
promise that their nominee would be accepted, whoever he might 
be. This, Mr. Evarts and the President deny; but 
even if the promise had been made, it could not be kept. To make 
least an act of folly; to Keep it would be little short of 
acrime, and of course would make the pretensions of the Adminis- 
The reasons 


we believe, 


it was at 


tration as civil-service reformers hereafter ridiculous. 
why this attempt to dicker with the Pennsylvania politicians should 
If the result 

is the best, 


iy 
iWhiic xavitl > 6 ; > 
his, with other things, 


never have been made at all, are obvious enough. 
convinces Mr. Evarts that the strait and narrow w 
all be 
including Mr. Devens’s letter encouraging office-holders to take part 
in the canvass, and showing that the order did not prohibit this, 
are indications, we fear, that the Cabinet is getting a little frightened 
by the opposition, and thinks, as 
not what it is cracked up to be.” The course of events is, in fact, 
curiously like that of General Grant’s first vear. 
the land-jobbers and Indian-Ring men on Mr. Schurz, for instance, 


however, we shall gainers by it. 


is very like that of the same classes headed by Old “ Zach” 
Chandler on Mr. J. D. Cox. The President is now for the first 


time called on for a display of his real quality. If he is able to 
bear a year or two of isolation and rely on publie opinion to drive 
Congressmen two years hence into aequiescence with him, he will 
If he has not the stomach for this ordeal, he will more 
melancholy failure by far than General Grant, for Grant had his 
military services to fall back on. The growing courage of the poli- 
ticians is shown in the refusal of Mr. Arthur, doubtless under Conk- 
ling’s instructions, to resign his place in the Custom-house. We 
are glad of this. It shows that the battle cannot be fought with 
soft words or pretending that the misdeeds of the politicians are 
merely little “omissions,” which, if they do not 
well for their fellow-citizens to supply. 


Win. be a 


olije ct, It may be 


There is a good deal of talk in the papers which are applauding 
the President but doubting whether he ean succeed even if he tries, 
of the absolute necessity to him of “ popular support” in his work 
of reform, and they tell us that unless the people come to his as- 
sistance he is sure to be beaten. We have no doubt whatever that 
the great body of the voters of the Republican party, certainly, 
heartily approve of the President’s course as traced out in his letter 
of acceptance with regard to civil-service reform; but it seems 
sometimes to be forgotten that for the people to support him he 
must be doing something which they see and clearly comprehend. 
They cannot support him unless they know what he is about, and 
the thing he is about must be plain and distinct and simple. They 
will support him, for instanee, in any definite and consistent policy, 
but they cannot support civil-service reform in 
considerable mixture of the old civil-service abuses. They 
support him, too, in an open fight with Congress on this point, but 


which there is 


the fight must be open and persistent. They cannot support him 
in hostilities which are chequered with private dick g and 
compromise, and of which they never Know the real beay at 


Mark Twain says, that ‘‘war is | 


The onslaught of | 





ation. 





must, in short, himself lead the wa; I mak 
lotives as he g lo Phe peop »o\W 
ton and * intervic him and the m rs 4 ( 
what is the meaning of this and that | 
must have the issue on which th et { 
to them in their homes in black and whit 
Mr. Randall's appointment of the House co 
it is to be hoped, enable Congress to take up and specd it 


CTOWS CaALV less Praba 


the work of the extra session, but this 


of legislation by the mumber « 


we are to judge of the necessity 


and resolutions introduced into the House on 
round numbers 
number of these 
might well be rid altogether 

bills referring to remonetization, the repeal of the R vt \ 
Tenure 
Y, Indian 


te. Mr. Randall appears to have made vp 


there is plenty of work to be done. ‘TI 


were, of course, private bills, of which 


Mississippi levees, the 


jankrupt Act, th 


Paris Exhibition of 187s, « 


» tari 
it datbal 


his committees with a great deal of shre ‘ | ‘ 
dishonor to the country to accept Fe ido Wood as ; 
Committee of Ways and Means, and, consequently, leader of 
House, and it is not evident that the composition ot 

is such as to make it distasteful to Mr. Randall's yn 

stituents. The Committee on Banking and Currenes 


} 


favor all the popular wild-cat schemes of tinance; that en App 
ations will be 
expected to advise a 


rigidly economical; the Indian Aifairs ¢ 


of the 


transter 


Department; the Committee on Pacitie Railroads t « 
divided between subsidizers and those opposed to th 

Government aid, but the ehairman, Mr. Clarkson N. 1 
understood to oppose the Texas & Pacitie subsidy Phe S« te h 
done almost nothing except to contirm a tew of the Pt 

nations and to receive a large additional number. Mr. Jehn We 

of Philadelphia was nominated tor Minister to England of 
course, an unexceptionable choice. Mr. E. W. Stoughton was nomi- 
nated for the Russian mission, and is also unexeeptionable in point 
of fitness. Messrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Edwin A. Merritt d L. 
B. Prinee were nominated in the places of Arthur, Sharpe, and Cor- 
nell at the New York Custom-hous Mr. Roosevelt has every pos- 
sible qualitication for the Collectorship—wealth above the temptations 
of any office, character, great business expr dit cannot Tn 
that the merehants of New York would lighth wk his rejection 
by the Senate. Messrs. Merritt and Prin eing active pol 
are in little danger of rejection. 

The conclusions reached bv the majority of the Silver Com 
mission appointed by the last Congress have been given to the pub- 
lie, after a long period of protitless dispute among themselves. ‘The 
views of the minority (Messrs. Boutwell, Gibson, and Bowen), ad- 
verse to the remonetization of silver o l bas vere published 
several months ago. Of the majority, three members are in favor 

the Freneh basis of 154 to 1, while two mem- 


ot remonetization 


bers adhere to th and the ba 
It appears, therefore, that n> agreement of any prac tical importance 
has | 


sume, of any ut 


is of 16 to I. 


e* dollar of the fathers 


wen reached by a majority of the Cominission, and none, we pre- 


litv has been expected, there being but one man in the 


whole number appointed who had any reputation for scientifie training 
and attainments applicable to the subject-matter of the enquiry, and 
he not a1 ber of Congres Phe majority, although unable to 

rree as to the basis, are united in the opinion that the chief cause 
ot the deeline in silver sinee 1870 has been the demonetizing acts of 
Germ the United States, and the Scandinavian countries; tat 
the commer 1 ¢ which afilicts America and the greater part 
f Eurep » silvef demonetization: that the eri Will tie 
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| onetized ane ot le 
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( eC ll pro ( 
i | ( rif il I iad n ( 
Ii > On rat lit l 
‘ I exch: nge ot con ( { 
fon wey Which we need”; and, finally, that 
( ntroduce a period f rosperit' mone 
1} ill | rie 0 pro perils adnonyg 
ete the exact proportion that other nations demonetized 
Into the United States in exchange for 
t, cotton, gold, petroleum, and whatever we have to sell. 


bition of rawness should be 


It humiliating that such an exh 

to the world the centennial product of our political 
painful to think that the business interests of a 
reat people are exposed to the danger of having sueh nonsense 
enacted into 1 \s part of the movement for a speculation in 
A hd in Wall Street it is intelligible enough, but to proclaim 
t «li netization of silver by the United States at a time 
| no silver to demonet s one of the causes of the 
decline of that metal; that the commercial crisis in countries having 
) tall tandard whatever is due to silver demonetization some- 
else; that any advantave is to be gained from selling good 
breadstt nel po is to Europe for a bad kind of money which 
| ype will not take back from us exeept at an unknown and vary- 
ing rate of discount I] this is most distressing folly. Sinee Cen- 
gress adjourned last spring gold has fallen within 23 per cent. of par. 
his country enjoys facilities at the present time for obtaining as 
much of that metal as she needs for resuming and maintaining specie 
payments in the due and ordinary course of trade. Sterling ex- 
change continues below par, and gold continues to flow hither in 
obedience to commercial laws. Nobody makes any exertion to bring 

it the Bank of England makes considerable exertions to retain it 
but it comes nevertheless. In the midst of cireumstanees se favor- 
able to resumption Congress comes together, and the gold premium 
uddenly rises to3 per cent., while sterling exchange continues to fall 
phenomenon which would be impossible but for apprehensions of 
mischievous legislation, seized upon as they have been by specu- 
laters, who know that silver remonetization will advance the gold 
premium to the figure representing the excess of value which an 
ounce of the one metal possesses over sixteen ounces of the other. 
It would seem as though Providence, which so seldom interferes to 
ave peoples trom the effects of their own economic blunders, had 
et in motion so powerful a train of circumstances to restore a sound 
currency to the United States that naught but the utmost exertions 
of their rulers could frustrate and overcome it. In the common en- 
deavor to thwart the designs of a propitious fate Senator Jones and 
his followers of the Silver Commission have achieved thus far the 

highest distinetion. 

General Walker, the Conservative candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor of Virginia, has been so outspoken in his stump-speeches 
iwainst repudiation of any kind—especially in the favorite form of 
readjustment—that the repudiators have started Colonel Robert A. 
Richardson as an independent candidate to run against him. The 
effect of this has been to reduce all the issues of the canvass to the 
single question of the payment of the State debt, and the discus- 

ons in the press and on the stump have been so full and clear 
that if Virginia should now vote in favor of repudiation none of the 
men of the country distriets would be able to offer the excuse, set 
up recently ina similar affair for the Minnesota farmers, that they 
did not undersiand the ease. -General Walker in one of his speeches 
tates that the Virginia State Agricultural Society, wishing to im- 
prove its grounds, attempted recently to berrow $40,000 from Gil- 
liat & Co firm of London bankers, offering securities valued at 
= 1,000,000, the firm declined the offer with the statement that 
could lend no money in Virginia ‘*as long as the clamor about 

rid of | ‘ tis scontinued and the 


State was fail- 
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open the eves of Virginian agriculturists better than anv amount of 
unp-speakin Taxes in Virginia are unusually low, and the re- 


them, if necessary, for the payment of indisputably 


l dest and most 


fusal to increase 
an instance of the bal 


inexcusable 


n uneventful 


belief that 


The week has bee 


» syle 1 
f it of the grown 


we the Resumption Act will not be 
silver dollar will not be remonetized, or, if it 


lat the legal-tender quality will be limited so as net to affect 
the publie debt, the price ef gold fell to 1022, or within 4 of 
the Exchange on London has tended 


downwards, on account of easier money there, due to the increase 


lowest price yet made. 


of gold in the Bank of England. Here money also has been a trifle 
easier for borrowers, currency shipments to the West 
checked, and those to the South having been in part neutralized by 
The mereantile demand for money 


hav ing been 


reecipts from neighboring cities. 
has also been less than was expected. General domestie trade has 
relapsed into dulness, and the foreign trade has also fallen. off, in 
respect of imports, from the improvement shown during the early 
part of the vear. The export trade continues active, and in volume 
larger than in late years. At the Stock Exchange the speculation in 
ks has been tame. The gold value of the promise of the United 
States to pay one dollar (a U.S. legal-tender note) at the close of the 
was 80.9744. The bullion in a 412)-grain silver dollar would, 
' close of the week, have had a gold value of 80.9175, 


stor 


W eek 


at the 


Front attacks on Plevna have not been renewed since the sangui- 
nary repulse of the Rumanians on October 19, and the Russians have 
begun operations looking toward the isolation of Osman Pasha’s army 
by the occupation of positions in his rear, west of the Vid. A por- 
tion of the Imperial Guard having crossed that river north of Plevna, 
and Gourko’s cavalry having done the same south of it, both forces 
united in an attack, October 24, on Ahmed Hifzi Pasha’s fortified 
position between Gorni Dubnik and Telish, about fifteen miles 
W.S.W. of Plevna. Simultaneously, it appears, lively demonstra- 
tions were made in front of the latter town, in order to prevent 
Osman Pasha from detaching troops for the rescue of Hifzi. This 
pasha, though poorly supplied with artillery, for ten hours stub- 
bornly defended his position, but was finally overwhelmed and cap- 
tured with several battalions and four guns, after inflicting on his 
assailants a loss of two thousand and five hundred men, as they 
oflicially report. His own loss in killed and wounded is variously 
stated. General Gourko then fortified his position on the Sophia 
road, and, on the 23th, Telish, defended by a small garrison, was 
surrounded by two brigades of infantry and two of cavalry, and 
captured after a terrific bombardment. The transfer, just reported, 
of the headquarters of Prince Charles from Poradim to Bogot, seems 
to indicate the intention of placing the Rumanian army in a position 
from which it could support the newly-gained posts against beth 
Osman and Shefket Pashas. 


Suleiman Pasha reports two repulses of the Tzesarevitch’s troops, 
suffered in attacks on the outworks of Rustchuk, on October 25, and 
on the Turkish lines on the Kara Lom north of Solenik, apparently on 
the same day. In the latter affair he states their loss in killed to have 
been eight hundred. The Russians are silent about both fights, but 
report the death of Prince Sergius Leuchtenberg, a nephew of the 
Czar, ‘*in a recent reconnoissance of the Tzesarevitch.” The death 
of that young prince, following so closely on the Emperor’s declara- 
tion that all the members of his family were going to stay and share 
the labors of the army, will serve to show the Russian nation that 
the announcement was not an empty boast. The recently-begun 
movement, however, seems to have come to a stand-still, owing in 


' creat part to a lack of effective means of transportation, which, it is 


now asserted, makes a winter campaign in those parts impossible. 
General Zimmermann is reported to be making preparations for again 
attempting the siege of Silistria, an enterprise in which he failed in 
Suleiman Pasha, far from dis- 
in the chief com- 


summer, after a very feeble effort. 


Occidental predecesser 


carding the ways of his 
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The latest military movements in Asia have all been ma 


pidity, but nothing ofa decisive character has taken place. Mukh 
tar Pasha, wisely avoiding shutting himself up in Kars, successivel 
fell back before Loris-Melikoff on Yenikoi, Khorasan, and Koprikol, 
where he 


junction of the reads from Kars and Diadin, Was 


Pasha retreating from Russian Armenta, and has 


at the 
joined by Ismail 
with him retired to Hassan Kaleh, a strong position about twenty 
five miles E.N.E. of Loris-Melikots troops, closely 
have Képrikéi, = 'Tergukassoff, who pur- 
sued an w and had to contend with formidable 
natural hardly have made a_ considerable 
vance; but his troops have oceupied Bayazid. Kars is 
more or blockaded. An attack on one of its 
forts is reported to have been repulsed. All the 


*} 
1Ol- 


Erzerum. 
lowing, approached 
beaten enemy 
obstacles, can ad- 
how 
less completely 
commanders 
concerned 
hours in military operations. As no collision between the retreating 
and pursuing forces, and no capture of abanconed artillery, ammu- 
nition, or baggage is reported, the advantage thus far may be said 
to be on the side of the Turks. A few days must show 
Loris-Meclikoff has crossed the Soghanlu Mountains 

sufficiently Mukhtar, throw him 


Erzerum, and attack him there, or whether the Russian line of eom- 


whether 
with a 


force 
strong to dislodge back upon 
munication has again become too much extended for satecy. 

The English interest in the Russo-Turkish war and the Indian 
famine seems to have been nearly overshadowed by the interest in 
the “ Penge ease,” in which four persons, two men and two women, 
have been convicted of murdering the wife of 5 
neglect—that is, she being weakminded and an invalid, by with- 
holding from her sufiicient food and proper eare. The principal 
witness of the progress of the neglect is a servant-girl of sixteen, 
Who is said to have the imaginativeness and frivolity of that age, 
and the condition of the deceased after death seemed to corroborate 
her story. The presumed motive was the desire of the husband to 
get rid of a disagreeable burden and be able to marry his mistress. 
The women were recommended to merey, but the execution of the 


one of the men by 


men was ordered, when there was a great popular “ uprising,” and 


the case was actually retried in the newspapers, with the result of 
obtaining a pardon for one of the women and commutation of 


sentence to imprisonment for life for the rest. The strong point of 


the newspaper correspondents was that it was impossible to tell, in 
many cases, Where to draw the line between preventable and un- 
preventable emaciation, and dozens of cases were cited of mysterious 
Wasting away in spite of every attention. It is more, however, as 
an illustration of the growing tendency of the publie to trial by 
newspaper than of the mysteries of medical jurisprudence that 
On reading the articles and letters about 
it, one wonders, as one has so often wondered in this country in re- 
cent instances, what is the use of keeping courts up when vou ean 
get the work of judge, jury, and Court of Appeals done by the 


press ? 


the ease is remarkable. 


The most prominent and enduring topic of interest in Eagland has 
been the labor question. Strikes still continue in the great trades, and, 
the masters maintain, with the effect of gradually ruining or erippling 
Bi industry. The great strike in the cotton trade at Bolton, 
which has lasted six or seven weeks, has, we believe, come to an 
end, after keeping 12,000 persons idle, causing terrible suttfering and 


the loss of nearly half a million dollars, and great discouragement 


sritish 


among manufacturers. There has been another long strike amon 
the masons in London, which the masters attempted to meet, t 
extent, by the importation of masons from this country, but they have 

the demands of the men. The iron 
trade everywhere continues in a most depressed condition, and ; 
great reduction of wages or a “lock-out” is impending. Mr. Craw- 
shay, the owner of the famous iron-works at Cyfartha in Wales, 


time & prosperous existence in 


had in most eases to concede 


which were closed some after 


ago 
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scem this time to have understood the importance of 
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the hands of thi une fimily of ¢ ‘ | { 
announces, in answer to a letter of enquiry, that the 
reopened by him, and that he trusts lis sons will net } 
but will go out of the business, so diswusted is hi O 
of the men, and so h pele Ss abot | - i i 
thr eantime continues his lett i | 
effect of trades-union regulations and ‘ 
dustry and national prospects, and seems to have 
overthrowing the writers whom the unionists put 
defence. 

The news from Franee is, as far as it goes, good. It 
be all but certain that the Ministers, after thi rj 
sign about the 7th November—that is, after h had two 


the parliamentary session in which to defend themse! 


showed themselves too small-minded during the « 


prosecution of any such desperate ent 

government without the lL of the A b 
probably destroved what little courage they had. ‘1 
support, as our Paris correspondent shows els re. ¢ 


Bonapartists, and these were so brazen 

canvass in the display of their desire for the Fa 
probably alarmed and disgusted the 
tor the moment enlisted under the Marshal's b 

hot count on a majority in the Senate in support of 
course, and most likely has found out that even the 9% M 
Who have been returned to the new Assembly will tail 
the 112 Bonapartists. — 1 


his only sure supporters are 


cumstances he probably concludes, and MM. de Bri dil 
agree with him, that the job of * saving society ” from the R 
had better be given up. If the ministers resign, as 


it will be the most important event in’ French histor 


overthrow of the First Empire, and probably eon : 
of peare and progress than anything that could happe le 
met such tactics as the Ministers have employed, L such 


as they have entertained, openly and boldly at the polls. and d 
ed them, is a lesson in government such as Frene] 1 | 
had. The defeat of the Ministers of Charles X.. in) Ps30, 


fight in the streets was hailed by European libera 


event, but it had in it the seeds of unnumbered woes tor Frane: it 
bred two insurrections against Louis P 

the Commune, and infused the fighting virus into the blood of 
city working classes. 

The Pope’s increasing weakness, in conjunction with the Freneh 
crisis, is raising another cloud of consi e in Kuropeas 
sky. No one now doubts that the MaeMahon ons] on the 
French Constitution has U1 ont intl ee at the |v 1, anal 
it has caused a still closer rapprochement between the German and 
Italian Cabinets, and the evidently impending election of a new 
Pope is causing more or less anxiety Phe ] n Government j 


pursuing a policy of contemptuous indifference to all that hay 





n the Vatican, so that there is a possibility that the Pop 
dead for twenty-four hours before the world outside knows it dl 
even that the managing Cardinals may have arranged a conclave 
election within that interval, so tl the Catholie world will 
hear of the 1 Poy lof the death of t old one at the same 
oment. The principal reason for believing that this not hap 
pen is that it would explode the story which the Ultramontanists 
earefully adhere to and spre a,4 thi Pop i a close prisone ro and 
his Cel | as well (the priests in Belgium have, indeed, been 
ex] ing to the peasantry wisps of the straw on which he lies in 
s dun ). The principal reason for believing it is that the 


eof the Italian 


election be delayed. It will 


Uitramontanes really dread the interferen and, per- 
to both Italy and Germany what 
with all 


Government 


f difference 
Ll of man the new Pope is, as, their success 
their to the Catholic 
furnish the great difficulty of their politics, and with the increasing 


strength of Ultramontanism it is likely to grow rather than diminish. 
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NT AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
\\ a Live } 
‘ ] > ¢ { LT 1] 
‘ ‘ ( ( 
I I) \ h M i] 
| 1 t fa Ottier 
! he t re Ob Obes 
‘ ein t incumbents. 
ere ( ore aiieculit to 
re ( utlon | iY ( the ap- 
exe e] eradually set aside; that 
ly se nd is firmly held, by the legi 
( but by individual legisla- 
a re rated to the humble roél 
l Whom Representative na 
j | yea elects of t perver- 
ul t ) have been much dwelt on 
The evil ! reco ed and deseribed 
h resolution of the Cincinnati platform on 
Ss It said 
i 1, the President and heads of depart- 
ions for office: the Senate is to advise 


is 
The best interests of the 


nts, and the House of Representatives 


te ! oOleers, 

ind that these distinetions be respected, that 
entatives who may be judges and accusers 
ippointinents to office. The invariable rule for 
have reference to the hone ty, fidelity, and 
ing to the party in power those places 
igor of administration require its poliey to be 
li others to be filled by persons selected 
‘ eney of the public service, and the right of 
of rendering faithful service to their 
t terse and clear statement of the evil and the 
et proposition in the science of govern- 
ce of tl reform of an actual abuse by a 
l of power. Now, who are the 
of iL Not the farmers, or doe- 
nechani or laborers, or 
it members of Conere The abuse 
lu 1 of Executive funetions, and 
eo] therefore, comes-—in the natural 

pected to come, and has hitherto come 
‘ It their pride, or prejudice, or 
toucl It they who defeated Grant's 
\I ot owe their plaee in publie life 
} nor ‘ \ the exereie of the power 
DD who dislike it re afraid to assail it, 
muuld work their political ruin. This is 
probably there is net a grown man in the 
\ 1 Mr. Have lected that if he 
the civil-service plank ef the platform he 
bat « th the Congressional members of 
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CDE 


~ and th 


or behind disguises 


it his success would de- 


ful p ‘ 
1,1 4 
ou tnd publie support enough, to 
ens of Congressional revolt against him on 
( Orel thre ( ire not Wve rp | ing, 
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But, as might be expected, we are witnessing a strong effort en ths 
Tot all thre Opponent of reform, and a Col iderable portion of the 
Republic s joining in it, to ] the impression that the 
\\ hi to ith ill ) ] TaAve ¢ ') 7 des end a IS- 
faction, of lich the Ohio election other striking indicatio 


Even papers professedly friendly to the 


lrmoinictration tr 
Administration try t 


mine the President's position, or to shake his own confidence in it b: 
retending that there is a mysterious body ot persons, called © the- 
orist who are proposing to him all sorts of fantastic schemes, 


nature of these schemes is never described ; that there is 


though the 
a practical kind of reform and a visionary kind, and we are given to 
understaid that the former consists in the old plan of * putting none but 
cood men in office,” and that the present system has strong clementys of 
adaptability to American human nature, while any resort to rulesand 
regulations would savor of monarehy and aristocracy and fill the com- 
munity with disgust. All this is insinuated rather than said. The 
‘theorists ” are never produced or their ridiculous plans made 


meantime 


guilty 


carefully refrain 


known; and the * practical men” in the 
ulier for execution than the 
plan, which is of about as much value to the President in 
The 


to vive 


from any suggestions more minute or re: 
Conkling 
the present exigeney as the Sermon on the Mount. object is 
them 
the feeling that ‘they have gone too far,” and that the opposi- 
of the 


to demoralize the President and his advisers ; 
tion of Congressinen indicates the hostility or indifference 
country. 

1 + r 


The brunt of the attack is of course directed against the late 


order forbidding officers to participate in caucuses or conventions. 
The President is, we take it, sagacious cnough to see that any order 
prescribing any reform in detail, or calling for anything but a gen- 
eral display of virtue in the Chinese fashion, would have been re- 
No “particular measure ” will meet the 


approval of Congressmen and politicians, and if they can break 


eeived in the same way. 


down his resolution on any particular measure, and force him to 
retract or modify it, it will answer their purpose, because 
subsequent attempt at reform would be at the 
set by the confessed lack of judgment shown in the first. 


arguments used against the order show to what an exte 


every 
discredited out- 
The 
nt the 
Jacksonian system has distorted men’s conceptions of the nature 
and object of governmental administration. There is no more im- 
propriety or tyranny in requiring an officecholder to abstain from 
much less—t i 


clectioneering—nay, han in requiring a merchant’s 
Any requirement is proper which is neeessary to his 
id 
Ss not tyranny 
or impropriety to ask a soldier—citizen though he be 


himself to the arbitrary commands of his officer, because he agreed 


clerk to do so. 
eflicieney and to the good of the service to which he belongs, ai 
which is no vielation of the contract with him. It i 


to submit 


‘here is, there- 
restriction 
to 
can 


to do so and expected to do so when he enlisted. 
fore, absolutely to 
of oftice-holders to which they 
present incumbents like it, they 
President Hayes would be perfectly justified 
highly commendable—in filling their places 
of the electioneering itch. 

It is, of course, for the President to judge what are the practical 
difticulties in the way of executing the order, and to judge of his own 
ability to overcome them. There is one thing we can tell him, how- 
ever, Which is, that if his heart fails him before any difficulties which 
are as yet apparent, he is not the man for the place he fills or the 
times he lives in. He is contending with an old evil of Anglo-Saxon 
polities which showed itself in England before the birth of this 
Republic, and had much to do with causing the revolt of the 
colonies, and came near ruining English liberty. George ILL. car- 
kind of government which a set of men among 
us are trying to erect the ruins that which Washineg- 
ton founded—the government of a corrupt executive, supported 
by levishative 
privilege of distributing places in the public service among their 
It was in this way that Lord North’s ministry was kept in 
and in this svstem 


no objection imposing a on any 
If the 
and 


be 


activity agree submit. 
withdraw, 
nay, would 


with men entirely free 


do not 


ried on the 
on of 


corrupt majority, bribed for the purpose by the 


friends. 


the 


“Us, 


oftice for so many weary and ruinous y 
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tidewaiter and exeiseman played just the part he plays in ours. | tant and fundamental distinetion made in the Cincinnati pl 
: 


The Marquis of Rockingham, at the downfall of Lord North, re- | between the higher officers of the Government, has the ¢ 
fused to undertake the formation of 2 new ministry unless he eould, | ministers, who must of 1 be ch 
ymone other things, bring in bills to deprive contractors of seats in | tion, and who * represent its policy,” 


the House of Commons and revenue officers even of “ their votes at | whose permanence is called for by evi 


elections.” Indeed our “ courtesy of the Senate,” or the corrupt | therefore ought to be shut out from any p 

custom which has grown up amone Senators of abandoning their | that tends to make their permaneney difficult or uw \ 
4 } ' 4 _ : ? . _ , } } ‘ y sat wad ¢}, ’ 

sworn duty under the Constitution to examine and pass upon ad) Sherman will have to go out when the new Presid 


nominations submitted to them by the President, and leaving | collectors and marshals and postmasters « 
those of each State to be dealt with by one Senator as he pleases | they ought not to be allowed, therefore, to pu 
without enquiry, to suit his own whim or private interest, is worthy | publie which may put them ina false position t 
of the North majority in the House of Commons or the intriguers at | superior, or make them objects of suspicion or ¢ 
Versailles under Louis XY. make their hearty obedience to him, and support 
At this writing there scems to be some doubt as to whether Mr. | tion in the line of their duty, doubtful. 
Evarts’s request that the Pennsylvania delegation should recom- 
mend some one for the English mission was not a joke intended to 
bring that worthy body of politicians into disrepute. If so, it has Mr. Haves has prebably found the Ohio el 
proved a great failure, as it has been taken in solemn earnest; but | pretations pu 1 it trving to his nery We] 
if seriously made, it is to be observed that it also was a direct de- | regard to it, from a gentleman in W; 
fiance of the Cincinnati platform, and was an evasion of a constitu- | facilities for observation, and was in Chio 
tional duty of the same character as “ the courtesy of the Senate.” | letter, not intended for publication 


following extraet, for it goes to th 


It is the President’s business to find a proper person himself for the 

English mission. He has no right under any circumstances to im- | marks applying, mattatis mutandis, to the coming elect 

pose it on the Congressmen of any Staite. To impose it on them | sylvania: 

under present circumstances was a direct violation of the promises q : . , 
‘Tl am greatly struck with vour remarks upo 

ploved in’ the preceding canvass, and the 

10 tate of the Republican mind for 

tate of political facts. Phy 


of the party platform and of his own letter of acceptance, and as 
direct and conspicuous an encouragement as he could give to tl 
} 


ideas and practices which stand in the way of a “thorough, 





. , bee ik a , : boc "Pr OT etinet tagnnc . il ' 
radical, and complete reform” of the civil service. In proposing | HSt year ons extinet Tssttes, and el ; 
‘ ; es dah Sa ; ss ae! “ ; , the fossils of the last. Wherever the p Ri 
( ameron for the place, the delegation, far from insulting the Ad- mean—they saw that ‘utter nothing’ which Pollock say 
ministration,” acted in strict accordance with the old party usage. | hell. The speakers, With rare except s, dared 4 ( 


Under that usage 
disgraced as he is—w: 


Another unfavorable sign of the times is the manner in which the 


he—corrupt, base, unscrupulous, ignorant, and | President’s policy or his order to the « 

s the man who was entitled to it. presented the only matter that admitted of civ 

Matthews utterly bedeviled the platform to start with, and, | 
gee ile : mgr ; mav believe what a number of the delegates to the ¢ 

now famous order forbidding the participation of office-holders in the | to me as to the immediate etfeets of West's speech ot 





working of caueuses and eonventions has been dealt with. This | men who heard it, it Was more disastrous 


order was the first and most necessary step in the reform. It was posed. ‘To one who has not thought of th 
Vass—vour view —te indications we 


needed not simply to deliver the work of nomination from official “ee a 
I tound party squabbles in every ¢§ 


manipulation, but to break up a bad habit of mind among the wisetion which they call the G@. A. i.: 
Government employees ; to bring home to them the fact which they | back vote, the Iubor reform, ete., were to me 
| d ; 


secret ol 





have long forgotten, that polities is no more their business than that | direction. Tfound in the coal ti 
of the men of any other calling. It did not go further than was work vied eal: site ly D _ rats, ¥ bil th Iron Worl were Kh 
necessary. It did not, in our minds, go far enough. In order to inseam ting ; a ed - ” nyo i sabe vn Spates - hs ; 
make it a help to permanent reform, reform which will ber 1 two tit reel -cont ate Lelections | a pr t, hic 
sarvive Mr. Haves’s Administration, it should have forbidden | would account for great apathy. And t tet erage mind 
the participation of office-holders in any canvass or in any election, Republican party \ Mg this d d x b 
except by voting, and for the simple and plain and unanswerable oe Sa dhs aaa ace Sin stl eg ve ‘th ' 
reason that, in a free country governed by party, discipline and | or would ne L not re tl 
permanency in the civil service are impossible if the victorious | was, or is, a growing disposition to hold it resp le for thi 
party is liable after an election to find important public offices tilled | There eertainly s lould be no reason why the Republican party 
with persons who have been abusing, ridiculing, and perhaps Me nonenne : ° : : | ‘ pore agtoml, oo a ap 
slandering their candidates. We could not, for instanee, ask Mr. call saan the only am hw R #. m0 
Tilden, had he been successful, to put up with the presence in im- | hold it, till the n lr rking ( 1 ] 
portant custom-houses, post-ollices, or mearshalships of men who, nd lee & Temporary organization of the hisher and better el Nt 
for six months before the election, had been aecusing him on the ae BS OFeeiaron, 62 Seer ge, ow satgiees : - 
stuinp of fraud, swindling, deceit, and breach of trust. It would a APA A ity Tl it = saatetieten saan tik — aa r : al 
be asking too mueh of human nature; and the civil serviee. new rol ies ald m r x ! lp It « Wh . 
like other things, must be adapted to human nature. In short, a. Net well as mmadated itself to the present neles 5 and 
reformed civil service filled with active politicians is a chimera, | “Bich is made up largely of the intelligent, that cannot do th 
and we fear most of those who are asking for it know it to be wi hts ee ee ———— 
chimera. ir 

The amount of explanation and commentary the order has since This is th il truth of the matter. The decay of the Rep 
received in order to make it agreeable to the politicians whom Mr party beran before the Presidential elec tion. The Pr tent 
Haves was elected to resist, ending with an official gloss from t thet machine “ working as it never worked before, with the 
Attorney-General, though it may not have altered its terms, has. 1 rolitic sin possession of everything they now ask for, and with 
encouraging office-holders to activity in the eanvass, of course gone fin t * blood hirt ° streaming fi every tlagstall, and troops in th 
to deprive it of moral weight. The President’s and Seeretary Sher- tate-houses at Columbia and New Orleans, was last vear o 
man’s illustration of its mewing, by pointing to the Seeretary’s own | ty carry his own State by 7.Q00 majority. The decline continues, and 


participation in the Ohio canva 
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| i STATE O Hk TURCO-RUSSIAN STRUGGLE. 
: that the Rr \ 
‘ ( tl close of the fine ‘ 

! 1 November. A second eam- 

| But the event Ol thre 

of Mukhtar Pasha in Armeni 
h ce on Osman Pasha’s com- 
| of considerable moment 
e mus chang 1 public 


) : 
excellent as th 





Purkish lied . the Turkish army was too badly or- 
edand too badly commanded to be eapable of manauvring in the 
open: t t, therefore ( t contine itself to the defence of the 
reat fort es, and would show behind earthworks its old courage 
lt cit oth ot hh uld probably be heightened by the 
PONE of th eh] I that the Russians would, however, 
er Danube in ch foree as, even with moderate gencralship, 
to enable them ton the t ressi nd send detachments of suf- 
ti eb to overthrow any hasty levies col- 
lected to oppose them L dict wace, as before, at Adrianople, it 
not fu outh. That this was the Russian plan and hope the 
earlier operations of the campaign leave little doubt. The Danube 
ee fully ds skilful crossed Nicopolis was tuken by 
‘ ‘pe TD] / thie y ai ppe nting the military world by ih 
feeble resistance. General Gourko then burst across the Balkans 
the Shipka Pass by a clever manceuvre, and pushed straight 
for Adrisnople with twelve thousand men. Meeting Raouf Pasha with 
fifte ind men on the he not only defeated, but dispersed 
fores 1, ] he had tv the ind men, could have gone on. 
5 ment of ten tho d was soon spent. Reinforcements 
did not con to him. Ba 1 Kriidener had neglected to occupy 
1'] fter the eapture of Nicopolis, and when he turned his at- 
tent to it found pied a powerful Turkish force squat- 
‘ h fi Which he was too feeble to di 
| The result is that Gourko had to come 
back, driven into the Balkans by Suleiman Pasha, who had had 
to come up rapidly from Montenegro, and that Plevna rose 
lenly oa ft ess of the first rank, cooping up the Russians 
bet 1 it and Ru k and Sh All this seems to have 
heen mainly due to the numerical feebleness of the Russian The 
1 ere ere not equal to the job as planned. 
| had t lar course in Asia. There, too, the 
| had had ai oft L sues , until the Turks, coneen- 
ro and fortit l position at Zevin, achieved one of 
ned suce $i nst an assault recklessly delivered 
ferior force far trom its base in a desolate country. 
Phere then occurred the first change in publie opinion, and, lik: 
h take place at the beginning of a war, it very 
\ i R he lowest contempt. Their general 
f | nad file, while the Tur! ‘ 
their soldiers pronounced supe- 
| ! received the rank of ac 
il take the Russians in hand and 
cl I \bdul Kerim Pasha, who had allowed 
1) | tanee, there was not much 


Nation. 


| Number 644 


he as removed Meleme \li Pasha German, Was 

‘ Mat Shumlas he is to assadl the Russian left and 

| yon Osman Pasha d the two « ined were to throw 

»the Danube, while Suleiinan Pasha 1 ither to force the 

¥ l drive in their front from ‘I OVILE ovo around 

a fore ichemet Ali Phe Czar, secing all this and knowing 

’ do end, and perceiving that the eampaign in heed 

closed the advance of Mukhtar Pasha to the gates of Alex- 

ndropol, was to get some other Power to med ite » 2 to enable 
him to abandon the enterprise with some vestige of credit. 

The second stage of the operation s then entered, and the 


their strategy 


to exhibit trategy. Mehemet Ali began his 
Russians, who resisted but feebly, fiom 
and up to the Yantra, where he was to 
But on reaching the Yantra 
he came to the conclusion that he 
the 


retreated to his former position, and when 


blow ‘ 


and 
Was 


udiminister the final 
feeling the enemy again, 


worse off there than he had been on Lom: so in three or 
day s lhe 
wd Constantinople he was promptly disn 
Pasha. 


vo months in trving to force the 


the news 
issed as no better 


Abdul Kerim In the meantime Suleiman Pasha had 


Shipka Pass, sitting in his 


+ 


tent, eve-witnesses report, smoking cigarettes, and ordering repeated 


sof impregnable positions whenever the humor seized him, 


his best troops melting away, his camp a charnel-house, and 


country behind him a waste strewed with unburied 


! = 
the ones lovel 


COrpse and smoking ruins—the work of irrezulars, whom he 
made no attempt to control; the other passes, too—and_ this 
vives the full measure of the man —were all the time open to 


Ali vainly calling on him to reinforee him for 
the Russian left. After having lost 20,000 
men in the Shipka Pass he abandoned the attempt to force it, and 
was appointed Mehemet <Ali’s successor. In short, the history of 
Mehemet Ali's shows that the Turl 

, :, 


eenerals, or as regards the condition ef the administra- 


Mehemet 


the movement 


against 





sare no bette r off, 


as regards 


tive mind at Constantinople, than they ever were in former wars, or 


than people supposed them to be last May. Nor has Osman Pasha 
shown any advance on his predecessors in the old wars. He had the 
good sen to seize a strong position and fortify it, and has troops 


who stick to a parapet with bulldog tenacity, but he has not shown 


the slightest ability or disposition to join in any combination out- 
side his works. He made no attempt to follow up his first repulse 
of Kriidener, and showed not the slightest sign of a wish to co-ope- 
ith Mehemet Ali when the latter made his movement on the 


the 


reorganized 


Mukhtar remained on 
frontier in fancied 


d reinforced their 


day's 


Pasha 


security 


appears to 
until the 
army under his nose, 

from their base, and then al 


and where thev eould 


get at him in a mareh lowed 
himself to be cut in two, and one-third of his foree captured, and 
Kars is now again invested, and this time probably by a force which 
If Osman Pasha is well supplied and ean stand 
a winter’s siege, it is as contrary to all experience of Turkish 
foresight and organization as the notion that the Turks had three 
strategists operating against the Russians in Bulgaria was 
If he fights his 
way out and retires in good order, he will accomplish a feat without 
But thus far 


is the Russians really who have dis- 


cannot be driven off. 


great 
opposed to all experience of Turkish generalship. 
precedent in Turkish history. everything has gone in 
eular Turkish fashion. It 
ippointed the world, but the Russians would not be t 

7 


I 
he nation they 


and would not have pushed their frontier to the Danube and 
the Himalayas, if they learned nothing from the experience of the 
last four months, and were thrown into despair by any resistance 


shave yet been able to offer them. They are struggling 
now desperately with the problem of saving their financial 
] 


hile continuing the war; but no one, whom interest in the struggle 
no ive of memory and judgment, as seems in nearly every 
to happen to a portion of the English press, can doubt that they 
eed be, sacrifice their credit sooner than loose their hold on 


Turkish throat. 
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I k aa grag 
rey } } . unt a are : = - ] : 

i by t! I) h, : i! l ! rs names | English f Il Wi ‘ { \ ‘ \ 
or } L hy t \ bat ! dd In t the / } ems | . 

ni i by | nd however strai the s} to | hanged > Kust 1) , 

may | t mn l long as we submit, in this « { \ ‘ \ Vv revers 

thi ervance \ 1of signs for sounds as Sie \ 





Briti with all ifs] ‘y and literature, falls in this category tnghs Scher nv, ete., Radichero, ¢ 
consonants and Enelish vowels, in their most common signification, must Zh is our best equivalent for the French /, f Gi 


be made to represent sounds originating in Sanskrit, Pali, Tamil, Telugu, maps and books now frequently use sh 
Cingalese, end other languages. And the most customary spellings  feh, and s fox sh). Write N/2/ \ 


appear to be the mest appropriate, at least until the lately officially in- , chavia, Pocharsk?, Zhukovski: not Nini, J | 


troduced ferms, deviating from the traditional ones, are adopted by a) write, and after them many English geographers, as. 
large number of leading writers on East India topics, Ilowever desirabl Johnston 





the change from arbitrary ways to rational rules may be, it is yet too Zz and ¢s are equally good for the t1 





carly for popular writers on a veriety of subjects, who cannot claim the ing sound in Hebrew, Russian, and ot! 
Pe} : J 
privil ces of learne | Spee jalists, to write Nasi Th ir, Rejpi ti7) é. Bhi tj 3. form tr. which agrees with the Germa ; = 


anjicb, Satlej, Navbadd, Lehor, Multén, Higii, Nasir Uddin, Jalil names, such as Tzarphati, Tzana, Vorontzoil, O 

Uddin, Siréj] Ud Pauld, instead of Cashmere, Rajpootana, Bootan, now so often mentioned Grivitza, Lovatz, and \ 

Punijaub, Sutles, Nevbudda, Lahore, Mooltan, Ileogly, Nasireddin or names, such as Satsuma, Matsuma”™, or Butsu, wl 

Nasir ed-Din, Jelaleddin, Surajah Douwtlah. tablished by the English in Chinese names(Yanetse. ‘I 

Names belonging to the independent countries of the East whose Great caution must be observed in translit (i 

recent history is closcly connected with that of the British advance in | some geographers applying West-Slavie sy to s . 
that part of the world, such as Afghanistan, Beloochistan, Burmah, — tri s. Thus, Kanitz’s latest map of Bulgaria | 
Siam, and China, follow the rule applying to British India, It is by British Vis the general equivalent 


} 


travellers and merchants, generals and governors, that 








heen introduced or made popular among English-speaking people, and | Yomtob, Yakub. Yusuf, } E 3 


the forms introduced have become established and historically traditional. Venikit, not Jarhi, ete Among the few exeey 
It is therefore proper to write Cabeel, Candakar, Ghuzni, Peshawer, is Bajsazet; Jussy and Janina it is porhay 


Hindoo KRoosh, Beloeches, Nelat, Rangoon, Irrawaddy, Fvochow, Ching- and Yanina. After a consonant in the 
choo, insteed of the literarily more accurate Aabul, Kandahar, Ghazni, substituted, as in’ Bicla (for Byela Ger, B 
vshawar, Hindu Kush, Baluches, Khelat, Rangun, Irawadt, Putchau, | used instead of the stricter form a ( 
Tchingichu. Names belonging to all other parts of Asia, excepting a tuka’, Alerct, Tolstoi, S hi. After 
number popularly figuring in history or travels, such as Samareand, man 7 in similar positions, is dy 
Meeea, Mocha, or Genghis, are subject to transliteration from the  Dubnik, Dolyoruki, Barat Ae, 


original lenguages. And so are also all Afiican n 








mes, excepting Mra discriminating use of «and wa few 
those belonging to countries ruled by European nations, whose spellings tablished. W prevails in An I =, as M .M 


—French in Algeria, Portuguese, Spanish, English, or Dutch in other Walid, Abul-Wefa, Massowah, on Asswan, and ris ey 








parts—must be observed. Well-established historical names, such as in Russian, South-Slaviv, : t Wallach 1 i I Re 
Cairo, Tripoli, or Algiers, will naturally form exceptions. garian, and Wallach contain . 

We now come to the principal part of our subject, tre rules of t: Polis Jw i 
literation, such as are to be applicd, with the restrictions above a lel ois but too often done, Pas? ve oe | 
to, to names belonging to the Russian, Serb, Bulga Turkish, Persian, } | { 
Hebrew, Arabic, and all other languages which use an alphabet dif ti Pe. a Vashti, l s for Ey 


from the Roman. Among these is to be included the Wallach or Riuumat iS te (derived from the Peli:h VW ond 3 CXCC] s 


language, which uscs two alphabets, of which the Roman is changed — f led rical usage. In tl mil vilal ik 
from our forms by a number of peculiar marks, The general rule is this: of places, such as Azov, Tambov, Kozlov, Saratov, 1 Vv, P 


Use the consonants in the English, and the vowels in the Continental Ostrov, Nishinev, Kiev, nd ire properly l i} 


acceptation of their sounds, the former in an unmistakable wey. Let us! the corresponding letters, but pr at, t in tl 

specify. oblique cases. In similarly-ending family names, su Rome at 
Use teh, not the dubious ch, nor the German fseh, nor the Polish ez, for Lermontoff, Melikof, Ignatiefl, Skobelei?, and I 

expressing the terminal consonantal sound contained in hateh, hiteh, lowed instead of t eto the} Rus 

couch; thus: HKamitchatka, Tchad, Tehernaveda, and not Kamehetka, their own names, as pronounced the nominative, \ thy 


Chad, or Czernavoda, which are all liable to mispronunciation. The the Roman alphabet in correspond with Englishmen or Prenchmet 
imitation of German renderings is here productive of the strangest and 


most unpronounceable combinations. It is bad enough that we have to bot! : na ind ef, ich, if nsistently d i 


employ jive consonants in order to render one with which the Th 

begins the names Shtcherbkatoff, Shtchukin : is it not absurd to add ty I \ tot ull guttural sound (Ger. ch, Sp. in Slavie, T 
others, which are needed in German, but just deprive « Eng - i i l ‘ nam such as Kk} n, | 
bination of any meaning, and to write thus: Schéseherbatoff. Seltschu-  koy, Astrakhan, Wiakhta, Akhaltzikh, Khiva, Khorasan, Khuzistan, 
kin 2? One of the commonest, and the least pardonable, mistakes i N i YT, Mukhtar, Khurshid: 2 answers to softer guttiu in 
English is the rendering in various forms, by the same writers, Eas tongues, as in the na Hariri (Ger. Chariid), 
Russian terminal syllable vifeh, always corresponding to our s Hefetz, Ahmed (as in the Biblical Hebron, Heshbon, Tiddekel, 1 


Johnson, Robertson, ete. Thus, even so excellent a work as the * Ene; - to the Hebrew he (Ger. hh): & (in 3 i} li ) to both 


pwdia of Chronology,’ by Woodward and Cates (1832), has ** Lermont the S ic kaph and keph, as in Zakkai, Akiba, Noreish, Sal rm, ¢ 

. . . Ivanorich,” * Dolgorouki . . . Fedororiteh,” ** Bogdar "ts cood in classical and Diblical names, hes no whatever in 
Fedorowiez,” and many similarly contradictory patronymics, In Polis strict | transliteration. 

rames, like Mickiewicz, Nicmcewicz, only wie: is correct, that being ( only in its hard acceptation, 7 replacing the soft sound. 


I: . » yy 


Poles’ own spelling ta Joma fers. G s, Lut rarely, in Eastern namcs, 











| | t \ s C'onenr 4 aaa 
( l ' | } { tal w 
i i neh of 1 
{ ; .\ ~ ther f « ) 
[ A eat! S . Lhral , A 

P \ if Lia * Modern 

| il marks: #a I, Gihadir 

{ | { 1 Syria 1872). 1 Rasheed 
/ in Mat ’ I: ia), not 

1 Vast Wi . fry 7 fin, Staumbul 

S i hi 3 4 CL Voousoof or 
) hh S] Oo th or Booroomtehook are for- 


’ \ uy ire 

Tw ions, however, must here be stated : The French form ov 
is still frequently preferred to vw (in its Italian and German velue) in his- 
torically estal dons such as Haroun, Mahmoud, Aboukir, Roum, 
Ro elia, though even Gibbon writes J/arun and Mahmud : and oo is 

! nerally used in names belonging to parts of Africa the ex- 
ploration of which is mainly or in great part due to carly English travel- 
ler | have naturally become popular, Suchnamesare Bor- 
; i} ) choo, Gat n, Dar foor, KKhartoom, Bambook, Moorzook 

Mo t | } ‘ } ) rs \v ri { herewe, Lulu . Lualaba, ete. 

We con le ow wirks by briefly adding that the German diph- 
thongs do not always correspond to ours—av, e.7., answering to ows that 
Gand i may be borrowed from the German and Hungarian for the trans- 
literation of Turkish names, such as Kadikoi, Baliiklii: and that our a 
is to be used ind iminately (in popular writing) both for the Semitic 
aleph and ayin the Authorized version of the Bible used it in 


and Amasa, 


ELECTIONS. 


Panis, October 17, 1877. 


()' ht eat electoral battle is over, and its results are before the world. 
Put ) politics as in scien there are facts, and there is the 
int retiat f the fact The Republicans have preserved the majority 


ul defeated the army of the official candidates; at 





the same ti they have Jost about forty seats. The Government has 
not su ded in obtaining a clear majority with its own nominees ; at 
th me time, it | somewhat weakened the majority, which it had dis- 
s d th the he!p of the Senate. It would be a mere absurdity to say 


less republican in the course of a few 
sa¥ that the majority of the 


more or 


ry can become 


+; 7) 


Republicans ean. still electors 


J 


prefer the republican form of government, at least for the time being, to 


any other form ; they can say that not a single Monarchist, not a single 
voted for their candidates, while some conservative Republi- 
oted for the candidates of Marshal MacMahon, as the 
Marshal has always solemnly protested his fidelity to the actual Constitu- 
ems, therefore, clear and 
ae 


‘ sa 


publican Constitution, It 
indubitabls t universal suffrage in France in the vear 187 cidedly 


republican, 1 that it intends to preserve the republican institutions, 


The group of men who called themselves the 3863—those who signed the 
inst the dissolution of the 16th May—have suffered a partial 


some of them ha 


manifesto ag 


defeat. since ve not been re-elected : their cause has ob- 


a victory, since the new majority is as decidedly republican as the 


> oper 


majority of the 363. This is, after all. the great fact which stands 
pre-eminently before the world ; and politics is a science of facts. Of 
course, this overwhelming republican army of electors, which has sent a 
new majority to Versailles, is not homogeneous : it has a Centre, a Left, 
t Right : it shelters under its flag the remnants of the Commune as well 
as the most wealthy and respectable citizens. These millions of electors 
nly on a single point—on the question of the Republic. Tull this 
majority of electors has changed its mind on this question, it will not be 
p ble, legally, to alter the form of government ; and the revision of 
the Constitution, if it takes place, can only bear on details—it cannot go 
far a total revision and the substitution of a monarchy for the 

if 
l ! ! i ! ! of the Cabin of May 16 have rep ifedly 
id to France, either by their own mouths or by the mouth of the Presi- 
‘ { qu moat issue in the elections was not the form of gov- 
t: that the country was merely asked to choose between a conser- 
\ lic and structive or ra il republic. IT am afraid thet, 
! th deel t country has taken a different 


tuml at onee the difference 
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hetween a president and an emperor or a king ¢ it is 
etn wand 


not so easy to mike 


iservative and a Radical. 





rstand the diiference between a 


The majority dismissed on May 16 w cused of radicalism, and it cer- 


tainly contained many men who have the revolutionary ¢7rus in their 
veins—men whom no political change can satisfy, and who would always 
ask for more changes; but this revolutionary temper had had no signal 
occasion to show itself: the army was untouched, as well as the Church, 
and ithe administration of finance ; the great fabric of the French state 
seemed as solid as ever. The country was not alarmed; it was told that 


Who, indeed, 
radical 


irmed, but it would not sce the d inger, 


it to be al: 
could see t} 


he danger ? The workingmen are all, of course, on the 


side ; they are themselves the danger. The peasants lead their quiet and 
laborious lives far away from the political battle-iield ; they only think of 


politics when their sons go to the war and when they are summoned by 
the tax-gatherer. They have no enthusiasm for any form of government; 
they fear authority; they have a natural regard for all men in power. 
The 
late war and invasion has been one of these sensations which a generation 
Our peasants know that the Empire for which they were 


Their political impressions are sensations rather than impressions. 
cannot forget. 
so often asked to vote ended miserably, that the increased taxation is the 
heritage of the Empire, that the loss of two provinces was the price which 
France 
candidate,” 
the peasant is by nature very distrustful; he knows that he has been mis- 


had to pay for the reign of Napoleon IIT. The name of * official 


Which was a force under the Empire, has become a weakness; 
led in past times by all the official candidates who proinised him peace 
and plenty. Ue did not give his confidence to the new official candidates 
of the Government. 

It was the mistake of M. de Fourtou to think that the means so suc- 
cessfully employed in the Imperial times would have the same effect now. 
The general elections in 1870 gave admirable results Just because the pea- 
sants were allowed perfect freedom, owing to the distressed condition of 
There was, so to speak, no administration at the time ; the 


was that the provinces chose the best men everywhere, 


the country. 
consequence 
and it will be a long time before France has as patriotic and as enlightened 
an Assembly as the National Assembly which followed the war. The 
Imperial system of elections was founded on corruption and intimida- 
tion ; it was supported by the prestige of Napoleon ; the candidates were 
called the candidats de 1Empereur. We must remember that the Em- 
peror had no Septennate which limited his reign, no term of office ; the 
prefec {ts were pro-consuls, who could hope to be under Napol on LV, what 
they were under Napoleon III.; the means of corruption were endless ; 
the means of intimidation were frightful. ‘*Nous avons chang* tout 
cela”; the Administration is no longer and cannot be what it was then. 
The circulars of M. de Fourtou, the administrative pressure, have pro- 
duced, in my opinion, no effect whatever ; the gains of the Government 
are, | believe, simply and entirely owing to the direct and personal inter- 
vention of the Marshal in the struggle. The Marshal, if he has not the 
prestige which Napoleon III. had in the middle of his reign, has never- 
theless a great position in the country; he is known to be an honest man ; 
he has spent his life in the service of the country; he is respected, and 
political errors would be easily forgiven to a man who is not a politician. 
There has been undoubtedly among a large number of electors a desire to 
give satisfaction to the wishes and even to the feelings of the Marshal, and 
this desire would have borne more results if it had not been for the conduct 
of the Bonapartist party. While the Monarchists abstained from any agita- 
tion, and offered their votes to the Marshal and to the conservative Repub- 
lic, the Bonapartists never concealed their intention, if the Marshal had 
the victory, to ask at the expiration of his powers in 1880 for a total revision 
of the Constitution, and for the restoration of the Empire. As M. Thiers 
had onee spoken of the Republic without Republicans, they intended to 
change the MacMahonian period into an Empire without an Emperor, 
and meant to make of it the preface to the real Empire. They became as 
audacious as they had been humble after the 4th of September. Not only 
did the men who had quictly and honestly served the state during the 
long Imperial period come forward, they were led by the very men who 
had had a hand in the coup d'état of 1851 and in the war of 1870.) M. 
Rouher took again the position of a vice-emperor ; but the country has 
not forgotten the speech he made at Saint Cloud when the war against 
Germany had been declared, and how he complimented the Emperor in 
the name of the Senate for having been four years in preparing this war. 
M. de Maupas, who had played a part in the eoup d'état; M. Haussmann, 
who had been the favorite prefect of Napoleon ; the two Cassagnacs, and 
many others, became * official ” candidates under a Republic. The Bona- 


partists spoke to the Marshal as if they were only working for the Con- 
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servative interests and for the defence of order ; they spoke more frees 


to the country. The memories of the Empire may become extinet in the 





course of time ; the legend may only preserve the brightest parts of the 

eign of Napoleon HIT.; but history has not yet become legendary, I 
doubt if the present generation will forget the dark sides of a reign which 
ended so disastrously, or if the present generation will consider as Con- 
servatives the men who could not preserve in its integrity the territory of 
France. 


The impatience of the Bonapartists was d 


letrimental to the Cabinet: 
the sincerity of the ministers, when they gave theinselves out as the de- 
fenders of the Constitution, became for many a subject of doubt. The 
political integrity of the Marshal was not put in question, but many came 
to ask themselves whether clever politicians did not intend to conduct 
him through a labyrinth, at the end of which they would place him 
between the most dangerous resolutions. The reaction against the 
Empire which followed the war was in exact proportion to the pres- 
sure which the Empire had exercised upon the country; the country 
is not so much attached to the Republie as it is afraid of a new 
Empire—it dreads the Empire even more than the Radicals. A Radi- 
cal explosion appears like a short malady; a new Imperial régime 
like a lingering malady which nothing can cure. Suchare the feelings, at 
least, of a majority of the electors ; the dominant sentiment of our popu- 
lation is, on the whole, always the same, Strange as if may appear, the 
country abhors the idea of any great change, of what is called a revolu- 
tion. The nation is imbued with revolutionary ideas in a philosophical 
sense, but it nevertheless dreads revolutions—that is, sudden and _ visible 
changes in the form of government. The Republic exists, let it live ; let 
it die its natural death if it must die. You will hear this idea expressed 
in a thousand forms by the couniry people, by the shopkeepers—that is, 
by those who do not make politics their trade. 

The country was satisfied that the Marshal would not leave the Presi- 
dency, that he would not resign ; the Marshal assured the country several 
times that he would remain, whatever happened, at his post. This assurance 
worked, perhaps, otherwise than the Marshal himself desired ; the electors 
said to themselves, If we shall keep the Marshal, why should he not stay 
with uny Chamber ? They felt, therefore, at liberty to follow their proclivi- 
ties. They warned him that theydid not desire the return of the Empire, 
that they would rather live with the pertculosa Libertas of a republic than 
in the dead calm of a new Napoleonic era, The Bonapartists may have 
gained some seats inthe new Chamber, their cause has received a heavy 
Llow : they have lost those millions of suffrages which were once the 
force of the Empire ; they are nothing but a factious mi- 
nority in the country. ‘They have not even the consolation of being able 


pride and the 


to throw their defeat on the shoulders of the young Prince Imperial, as the 
Monarchists can explain their defeat by the folly of the Comte de Cham- 
bord. The Prince Imperial has not thrown away his chances, he has not 
offended France ; he is young, he is innocent of all the faults of the past. 
Sut France, in its present mood, will not hear of the Empire, and she 
would rather confide in anybody than in the Rouhers and the Cassagnaes. 


C( nrespondence. 


CAUSES OF THE OHIO DEFEAT. 
To tne Eprror or Tuk NATION : 

Sm: I fear that you are in error when you interpret the Ohio defeat 
as a rebuke to Secretary Sherman for his reticence upon the silver ques- 
tien. The hold which this madness has obtained upon public opinion in 
this State is very strong. Scores of men who, two years ago, did earnest 
work for a sound currency are now carried away by this delusion, and it 
has a large following even among bankers and professional men. That 
it is so is a surprising and discreditable fact, but it seems to me one 
which should be faced at once. 
hews fol- 


Again, you are in error when you say, *‘ Mr. Stanley Matt 
lowed him (Judge West) with demagogy, if possible, of a still more de- 


grading and mischievous character.” Senator Matthews preceded Jud 


temperate in his tone. Indeed, the 


West, end was, if anything, less in 
rather lame defence which West’s friends make for him is that. owing ¢ 


his defective eyesight, he was unable to see the appearance of the mob of 


strikers and roughs who interrupted Mr. Matthews, and supposed the 
comments made to indicate the opinion of a respectable class of citizens. 
Respectfully, A. 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, 22d October. 1877 
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Int f number (November—December) of the Jnferna 

i Mr. Hf ce White will discuss in a thorough manner the 

polis f the curreney question as bearing on resumption, Simul- 

next number of the North American Review will contain 

f Secretary Sherman, Ex-Secretary MeCulloch, and others, on 

f resumption, This number of the North American, it 

list last that will be printed in Boston or be published by 

Co. 1 January number will bear the imprint of D. Appleton 

Cs, and if w not misinformed a monthly instead of a bi-monthly 
contemplated. The ertew was established in 1815, and ha: 

rt n considered as much a part of Boston as Harvard College 
Old South Church. No doubt it will be to the advantage of the 

is ¢ to bring the editor and proprietor and the publisher together 


in. From Princeton, N.J., we have the prospectus of a new Jis- 
conary Review to be launched in January, and to resemble in size of page 


Lyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. Tt will aim 


present a clear view of the whole Foreign work of the different 
chure! hoards, and societies, and to criticise in a friendly spirit the 
measures and machinery of all.” Rev. R. G. Wilder, Princeton, will b 
its editor, We have received also the first number of the JWeta/lurgical 
Review, a monthly publication (New York : David Williams). If the fu- 
ture Issues are equal to this one it will prove a valuable addition to our 
nm inteal literature. Its field is intended to embrace all matters of in- 


terest, whether historical, scientific, or practical, in the metallurgy of the 
iseful metals. The first article, from the pen of Prof, R. WH. Thurston 
is upon the ** Mechanical Treatment of Metals,” and apparently forms but 
tie introduction to a series of articles upon a subject on which Prof. 
Thurston is now recognized as a leading authority. Mr. Pechin’s account 
of the new Ohioiron district, Mr. Williams’s article on the Danks puddling 
furnace, and Mr. Metealf’s article on steel are valuable and interesting ; 


while Prof. Wurtz furnishes a more abstruse paper on the chemical 


an interest in modern French plays will be glad to 
* November, in the department styled Home and So- 
ciety, avery full and excellent list of them, contributed by Mr. J. B. 


Matthews, uncer the title of ** French Plays for American Amateurs. 


Mr. Matthews recommends them especially to young French students 





Who desire quire ‘tthe talk of the Frenchman of to-day,” and as to 
their moral vouches for his list as not containing a single play ‘‘to 
the reading of which by her daughter the most fastidious mother could ob- 
ject.” The most suggestive article in the present number is that by Mr. 


! Stevens on the Eric Canal, consicered in its relations to the city 
of New York 


other cities on the Atlantie seaboard depends upon the Erie 





Mr. Stevens’s main point is that, sofaras New York’s supre- 


Canal, from whose opening, in 1825, it securely dates, it has now 
eome to an end, He argues that the railroads have at last become 
able to compete with the Canal in cost of transportation, and have virtu- 
ally destroyed its usefulness. In 1858 the tonnage on the Canal was 
fourfold greater than on the New York Central and Erie roads combined ; 
in 1876 it was only about one-third. A few years ago it monopolized the 
transportation of grain; last year it carried only 15 per cent. Moreover, 
in 1862 the number of canal-boats was 6,000, and, as a boat lasts only 12 
years, 500 boats per year must be built in order to maintain the working 
capacity of the Canal; but for the past two years only 88 boats per year 
have been built, and at present building has ceased, because it no longer 
pays to build them, or even to keep them in repair. Before our politi- 
cians have ceased fighting over canal boards and canal tolls, therefore— 
indeed, in five years from this date—it is probable that we may be able 
‘to sketch the ruins of aqueducts from the summits of disused locks.” 
Mr. Stevens does not pretend to discuss, or even to guess, the effeet which 
this disuse of the canal, which he regards as inevitable, will have upon 
th 
him, that the rivalry between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore (which 
exported last year 20 per cent. more corn than New York), and other cities 


future of New York. But he asserts, and every one must agree with 


will hereafter be sharp and intensely aggressive; that no city ean afford 
to be handicapped by an ounce of dead-weight ; and that New York 
must reform many things if she expects to retain her commercial supe- 
! ty. 

—In Lippine for November we still find nothing more readable 
than Mr. James's ** London at Midsummer.” Greenwich, Blackheath, 
and Woolwich are the particular localities described in this paper, which 
bocns, like others of the series, with pointing out the exclusive character 
ot me English ** comforts,” and ends with an irrepressible tribute to the 
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greatness of England. In //arper’s, Mrs. Jessie Fremont makes her 


debut ina paper entitled **A Year of American Travel,” which appears 
to be the first of a series, and a series of indefinite length, seeing that 
the writer **divague fort,” as she gives due warning she means to do, 
She is, if anything, a little too discursive for pe fect ease in reading her, 
Nothing in her travels (by way of the Isthmus to Californiz) is so inter- 
esting as the glimpses she gives of her home life, of the migratory habits 
of her father’s family, of Senator Benton’s domestic character, of his soli- 
citude for his daughter's culture : all this is not only a very pretty pic- 
ture, but it suggests a relation between parents and children almost ideal 
from its rarity. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s **San Antonio de 
Bexar” and Mr. If. W. Elliott’s ** Ten Years’ Acquaintance with Alaska” 
are interesting in themselves and as showing what a catholic range of 
climate and nationalities the United States now embraces, The colder ex- 
treme we perhaps owe to Mr. Sumner as much es to any one after Mr. 
Seward, but it is sad to read that his ‘* great speechin favor of the treaty, 
and which, in the universal ignorance of the subject prevailing in the 
American mind at the time it was delivered, was hailed as a masterly 
and truthful presentation of the case, is, in fact, as rich a burlesque upon 
the country as was Proctor Knott’s ‘ Duluth.” Sumner, however, doubt- 
less meant well, but he was easily deceived by the cunning advocates 
of the purchase.” Consequently, neither he nor any other eulogist of the 
‘**New England of the Paciiie” mentioned the Pribyloff seal islands, 
‘*which now constitute the only real source of wealth and income to the 
Government in all Alaska,” and bring into the treasury sixfold the cost 
of maintaining the revenue service and civil order in the Territory. Olive 
Logan writes of Robert Houdin, ‘*The King of Conjurers.” Had she 
been familiar with his autobiography, and not relied exclusively 
on his posthumous * Magie et Physique,’ she would, with a little technical 
knowledge thrown in, have saved herself numerous blunders, as in the 
attribution of Pepper’s ghost to Houdin, Some mention of the book so 
largely drawn upon, for illustrations as well as for text, would seem to 
have been proper. 


—An American in Naples writes us as follows under date of Octo- 
ber 14: 


**T should like to have been at Mr. Wells’s elbow when he ‘locked 
horns’ with * Merchant’ in your No. 689, to give him a hint about our 
barter with Italy. It is an indisputable fact that Italy offers one of the 
best markets for our productions if only we would take hers in exchange. 
For instance, coal is one of the most important imports, and comes from 
England and France—nine-tenths from the former. ‘The qualities im- 
ported for the Italian navy cannot (for reasons which I need not give 
here) compare with American coal for this special purpose, and American 
coal can be sold at much lower rates than are paid for this English, or 
rather Welsh, coal. In spite of a great disadvantage in cost of transpor- 
tation, we could drive English coal out of the Italian market if we would 
only consent to receive Italian manufactured goods in exchange, for there 
is no use attempting to sell coal for ‘exchange on London.’ The profit 
on coal is relatively the same as that on cotton goods, but perhaps the 
margin is smaller, and in order to compete successfully with the British 
dealers we must be able to sell at small profit and make something on the 
exchange, be it a bill on London or a bale of silk or velvet. The same 
thing holds good with our grain. American grain would now be pouring 
direct into Italian ports but for the impossibility of making any profitable 
‘barter.’ Cotton goods manufactured in America are gradually coming 
into the market, but the trade does not increase, for the reason already 
given. In short, the fruit and a few other articles which we take from 
Italy are sufficient to balance the trade we have in tobacco and petroleum, 
Italian silks and velvets are now largely sent through Irance to America. 
If the Pennsylvania coal kings could only see that an abolition of the 
high duties on Italian manufactured articles would open an important 
market to them, some good might possibly result.” 

—A correspondent writes us from Conway, Mass., October 27: 

“Under the civil-service rules our postmaster resigned his positions 
as member of the district committee and chairman of the town commit- 
tee: and when a caucus was held last Wednesday to elect delegates to the 
Representative Convention he remained in his office attending to his 
duties as postmaster. Behold the lamentable consequence ! Instead of 
the usual eight or ten ‘wheel-horses,’? more than one hundred and fifty 
voters attended the caucus, and an almost unprecedented attempt was 
made to stuff the ballot-box. If the general interest in politics continues 
to die out at this rate, how long will it be before nominations will cease 
to be made and office-holders need to be called back to their wonted 
function 7” 

—At a recent meeting of the Middlesex South District Medical 
Society in Cambridge, Mass., a communication from the Board of Cen- 
sors was read by the secretary, to the effect that they had received a 
letter from a lady requesting examination as a candidate for admission 
to the Massachusetts Medical Society. She stated that she was a graduate 
in medicine from the University of Michigan, 2 member of a county 
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society of the State of New York, and had recently been appointed resi- 
dent physician to the State Reformatory Prison for Women at South 
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Framingham. The censors say: 


“By a vote of the councillors, passed in 1873. the censors are not 
allowed to admit a woman to examination for admission to the society. 
. . « Believing, however, as we do, that the exclusion of properly 
educated women from our professional ranks does not tend to advance 
the progress of medicine, we desire respectfully to suggest to the society 
that the councillors of the district be instructed to bring this matter again 
before the parent society, and to use all proper efforts to secure for women 
applying for admission to the Massachusetts Medical Society the same 
privileges that men enjoy.” 









The following resolutions thereupon were passed, with very few dissenting 
voices, fifty-three members being present: 

** Resolved, That in the opinion of this society the time has come when 
women should have the privilege of examination by any board of censors 
acting for the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

* Resolved, That it is the desire of this society that well-qualified 
female practitioners shall, after examination, be admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. 

* Resolved, That the councillors of this society be instructed to com- 

municate these resolves at the next meeting of the councillors of the 
Massachuscits Medical Society.” 
It will be interesting to see what action is taken by the Massachusetts 
Society at its next meeting. There certainly are in that State, as else- 
where, women practising medicine who meet our first physicians in con- 
sultation, who occupy positions involving great responsibility, and who 
would not suffer by comparison with the members of the Massachusetts 
Medical Socicty. It is already certain that these women will be employed 
by a considerable number of our most intelligent citizens ; and the ques- 
tion is worth asking whether the State society which excludes them from 
membership is not injuring itself and itself alone. We remark that the 
last number of the ‘ Transactions’ of the California State Medical Society, 
which has reached us from the Pacifie coast, contains, among others, 
articles by ladies who are already members. 

—The ‘Nouveau dictionnaire de géographie universelle’ (Paris : Ha- 
chette), the publication of which has just commenced, bids fair to mark a 
new era in the progress of geographical science in France. Its editor is 
the venerable M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, a man in every way competent 
for the task. is first work on geography was published fifty-two years 
ago, and from that time to this, he tells us in his preface, not a day has 
passed in which he has not added to the geographical notes which it has 
been the passion of his life to collect. The actual preparation for this 
work began sixteen years ago, That so long atime should elapse before 
the publication of the first pages can surprise no one who is familiar with 
the enormous mass of naterial contained in the Geographical Society and 
Government publications of the various countries, which must be care- 
fully collated. Among his numerous collaborators are M. Louis Rousse- 
let, author of ‘L’Inde ct ses rajahs,’ who will revise the entire manuscript, 
and M. Elise Reclus, who will write the principal articles upon America. 
The work, which will consist of two immense volumes of 1600 pages each, 
to be completed in cight vears, is divided into two parts, ancient and 
modern, The former will treat of the geography of the Grecks and 
Romans: Bibtical, Byzantine, Sanskrit, Arabian ; and that of the western 
chroniclers down to the fifteentIrcentury. Of the latter the letter A and 
part of B have been published. The aim of the work is to give the phy- 
sical, political, economic, and historical geography of every country, to- 
gether with its ethnology. A most valuable feature is a bibliographical 
list of sources and works to be consulted appended to each important 
article, Under Asia, for instance, is given a very full and interesting 
chronological list of travels from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
to 1874. Whilst designed to be a complete encyclopedia of geography, it 
does not pretend to include every place. The nomenclature of Europe 
alone reaches some six or seven hundred thousand names, which would iill 
at least three times the space allotted to the whole work. Of the 36,000 
communes in France about a third will find a place. Yet to Albany two- 
thirds of a column are devoted. Only well-verified facts are to be 
recorded, and in newly-explored countries, together with the latitude, 
longitude, and altitude of stations, are given both the name of the observer 
and the character of his observation. 

—The ‘Atlas universel de géographie ancienne, moderne ct cu 
moyen age’ ([Iachette), also edited by M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, is an 
independent work, though published simultaneously with the * Diction- 
naire.’ In the preface the editor traces briefly the history of the science 
of cartography from the days of Ortelius and Mercator to those of Peter- 


mann and Kiepert. The Atlas of Ortelius was published in 1570. end 
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marks the dawning of the new era in this scienee. It is l that M 
cator generously delayed the publication of his on 

years after this time, in order that his great rival 

beneiit of his labors. Of the large maps of Me 

Mappemonde in the Biblioth*que Nationale, is known to exist. R 

of them by himself, however, are common, so that \ 

means of judging of his work. Co'bert. by his « ind to t \ 


démie des Sciences for a geometrie description of t! 


executed in part under the supervision of Cassini de Tl 
zreatest impulse to the science in the last century, not 

in all Europe. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin speaks with t! 
preciation of the works of the German geographers. Of th 


illustrious of these he says, while lamenting the di 


own country In geographical studies, ** we have neither a name nor t 


ing which can be compared with the teaching or the name of Carl Rit 


There are to be 112 maps in the Atlas ; five of these are dey 1 

United States (including one, on a large seale, of Now England), and 
thirty-two are historical. Three have already been publishod—a Ca lu 
ciel, the Aretie regions, and Turkey in Europe. The scale of the latt 


nearly 50 English miles to the inch. As compared with the best Gi 
maps, it is superior in legibility, whilst they exeel in the abundar f 


details. Accompanying each map is a descriptive text, and with t! 


Turkey is a bibliographical list of modern works upon that country, 
—Fmil Bachrens, in his ‘ Unedirte lateinische Gedichte,’ | 

with some hitherto unedited Latin poems of the fourth 

centuries, taken from the Codex Harleianus, 885, the cont. 


’ } 
yy} , +, 1) 
yD ) 


which were given not long ago by E, Diimimler in the . 
deutsches Alterthum (N. F. IX., p. 84). Between two early 
poems are there found four pieces of earlier date. The first ] 
* Aegritudo Perdicae,” is interesting as an example of the devel 
of a legend from a foundation possibly historical. Pseudo-Sorar 


his life of Hippokrates, tells how that physician discovered the lov f 
Perdikkas for Phila, just as Erasistratos did that of Antiochos for Str 
tonike. The later development of this story, ina manner characterist 
of the taste of the times, is then followed by the editor down to its t1 
ment in this newly-found poem, which is attributed by him with great 


probability to the school of African poets, which flourished at Carthag 


after the middle of the fifth century under the Vandal kings. Mo 
worthy are the remaining three poems, all apparently by the author 


whose name is given at the head of the first of them—Tiberianus, t] 


same, it seems, who held high office in Spain, Gaul, and Africa a 
326-356. The verses especially commencing ** Amnis ibat inter herbas 
valle fusus frigida” show no ineonsiderable originality and individ 
poctic ability, an extraordinary gift of description in this picture of 
landscape executed with a fine treatment of details and an almost mo 


sentiment for the beauties of nature; all this in a degree and mann 
which single out the poet from among his contemporaries. All these 
qualities we iind again in another work, seemingly of the same period 
and written in the same metre, the beautiful and well-known anonymous 
* Pervigilium Veneris.” We must therefore pronounce Bachrens’s « 
jecture highly probable, that the last-named poem is also the work of t} 


Tiberianus, 


COUNT CAVOUR.* 
VEADERS of the Revue des Deux Mondes, in which the articles 
\ prising this volume have appeared within the last year, will be glad 
to find them in a collected form. The translation is on the whole good, 


though somewhat stiff, and in several places | 


literal to the point of inaccu- 
racy—in such phrases, for instance, as *‘agriculture practised in a certain 


extension,” and ‘*a positive army,” meaning a real army. But these 


defects are on the whole rare, and if an air of inflation pervades the hook 
it is the fault neither of the translator nor the author. M. de Mazade is 
well known to the French-speaking public of the world as one of the 


calmest and most lucid of the French political essayists of the present 


day, but it is almost impossible to turn him into English without revealins 
a considerable amount of * padding” that passes unnoticed m= th: 
original, and indeed gives it en vir of sentimental grace, 


The storv of Cavour’s life has been already very fully told, and his 


political career has undergone ample discussion. M. de Mazade’s object 
in taking them up just now seems to be, and indeed he half avows it in 
**Le Comte de Cavour. Par Charles de Mazade.” Paris: Plon ; New York: F.W 
( Is aT) 
Life of ¢ nt Cavour. Translated from the French of Charles de Mazad 
\ ( P. P So 1s 
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} . 4 Mrench people, in the present crisis in their 

r that lies in patience and moderation and 
nof means toends. Certainly for such 

{ thly fitted. [le may be said to have 

1 ( btouse purely Ang! tiwon method 

! } imple has struck the Continental 

hieh of no English « Ame an politician 

or is likelv to d When you talk toa Frenchman or 

It hat Pit, or Peel, or Lincoln accomplished by persistence, per- 
1, and middle courses, and contentment with what was possible at the 

! ent, he Instantly replies, or thinks, that it wes the character of the 
and their political manners which made these great men successful 

tif they had not had the English and American public and institu- 
lionsto work upon, their skill would not have been skill at all. Cavour did 


niimmense work for Continental polities, and may almost be said to have 


called not simply liberal Italy, but liberal Europe, into existence by dis- 


ipating this notion, He went to work on the most unpromising materi- 


| country broken into small states, long used to absolutism and to 
foreign interference of the most degrading kind, without publie life or 
wreat political or military traditions, and cowed by the contemptuous 
moral domination of all the great Powers. The way in which he took 
one of these little states and made it the nucleus of the kingdom of Italy 
\ perhaps the most remarkable piece of statecraft ever witnessed, and 

hed nothing et his back save an ardent popular desire for unity. But 
this desire was largely moulded and expressed by men who were as imprac- 

ible and as unsympathetic towards him as any of the Paris Jacobins. 
Ilis unhesitating use of Louis Napoleon, then detested by Ttalian 
Liberals as the destroyer of the French Republic and = the ally 
ef the Pope; his despatch of the Piedmontese Contingent to 
the Crimea simply to attract notice for the liitle state and show that 
lialians could fight, and give them a claim of some kind on English and 
l’rench sympathy, were detestable steps in the eyes of the logical and 


high-principled politicians of the French school ; but they were touches 
of genius of which Pitt would have been proud, or which Burke would 
have pane Then, again, his bold support of the Garibaldian 
movement as soon as it showed its power, in order to control it ; his 


gy rized, 


ger attempts to arrange a modus vivendi with the Pope at the mo- 
ment When Italian patriots were most exasperated with him, and his care- 
ful arrangement with a confessor seven years before his death to give him 
the viaticum, so as to avoid the injury to his fame and work that might 
be wrought by the refusal of the clergy at the last moment to absolve him, 
of poor Santa-Rosa, were all strokes of a school of polities 


and the mar- 


as in the case 
of which the Continent till his day knew little or nothing, 
vellous success of which made a profound impression. 

ife to say that Cavour not only created Italy but has had 


It would b 
no small share in creating Germany, in referming Austria, and in giving 
the French Republicans the sagacity which is now surprising both their 
friends and enemies. During the most trying period of the Italian revo- 
lution—the interval between the peace of Villafranca and the annexation 
of the and of the Sicilies—he was repeatedly urged to 
ask Parliament for the suppression of the constitution and the be- 


Duchies two 
stowal on him of temporary dictatorial powers; but he would not hear 
it. Ile scorned government by dictatorship ; it was beneath his powers, 
** Anybody,” he said, ‘* could govern in a ‘state of siege.’ ” 


of it. 
he thought. 
His glory and ambition lay in governing by persuasion and skilful 
management, and under constitutional forms, He delighted in the diffi- 
culty of winning over hostile or doubting majorities to his views, and 
making his policy the policy of the nation. In fact, he was par excellence 
a politician, but a politician of the highest order; and his career would, 
for this reason, furnish a most useful study to large numbers of persons 
vho pass under that name in this country, and who think themselves 
** practical ” without ever having in their lives either conceived or even 
felt much interest in any legislative measure, or in anything political, 
except the keeping of government patronage in the hands of one party. 
Ile, on the other hand, not only ealled Italy into existence, but he con- 
tracted difficult and valuable alliances, carried on great wars, organized a 
large army, a vast system of taxation, a new civil service, and defended 
and expounded everything he planned or executed before a parliament 


which was often hostile or suspicious, 

One of the inevitable effects of his success was to throw Mazzini, and 
most of the Italian patriots who had worked with him and by his weapons, 
into the shade. In fact, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that he 
clouded the memory of the whole hody ef “ precursors” of Italian liberty, 


encalled, None of their doings or sayings directly led up to 


ation. 
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Ile wes not in the least the sort of man whom their labors and sacri- 
fices foreshadowed or helped to produce. He hated conspirators and 
dreamers, and Cistrusted sentimentalists of all shades, and had little poetry 


hivn. 





in h omposition, He had hardly a tincture of literature even, but was 
strong in political economy and mathematics, and found his happiness in 
etion, and had all Burke’s contempt for logical politicians. That sucha 
man should have become a type of statesmanship at the very dawn of 


Italian independence, the model which Italian public men will con- 
sciously or unconsciously imitate, and the standard by which voiers will 
judge them, must be considered one of the greatest of the many pieces of 
good fortune which have attended the foundation of the new kingdom. 
M. de Mazade evidently desires to hold him up for imitation in France 
also, and the success of the Republic will depend on her ability to produce 
one or two examples of the immense good sense which Cavour placed at 
the service of Italy. Gambetta—also an Italian by descent—seems now 
and then to have flashes of Cavour’s genius, but they are only flashes ; 
and his patience, though more conspicuous now than in the earlier part of 
his career, still lacks the air of inexhaustibility which made Cavour such 
a formidable antagonist. 
FURNESS’S VARIORUM HAMLET.* 

| ie ‘New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’ now includes ‘ Hamlet.” 

The readers of the Nation have been made acquainted with the plan 
of the work and its general merits in notices of the earlier volumes, 
which, they will remember, are devoted to ‘** Romeo and Juliet ” and to 
**Macbeth.” ‘Hamlet ” is in bulk double either of these, and is doubt- 
less the outeome of tenfold the labor. A variorum edition of it, harvest- 
ing and gleaniag, as Mr. Furness does, the literature not only of Eng- 
land, but of Germany and France, and storing all away in two volumes 
of this size, might be the work of a lifetime. Mr. Furness did well to 
address himself to it at once, as soon as he had fixed his method and 
fairly settled down to his work. 

The difficulties begin with the text. The editor has to determine the 
relations of three different versions to each other, and to the old lost play 
which was on the boards in Shakspere’s youth. No one of the three 
is the complete text as it finally left the hands of Shakspere. Are they 
all variations of the same text, or do they represent texts composed at 
different times ? Can any one be accepted as a standard, and the read- 
ings of the others noted as variations ? Mr. Furness inclines to the view 
that Shakspere made two revisions of the old play. He began by work- 
ing over the first part of it mainly. This proved a great success, and 
was pirated and printed in the first quarto. Then he revised it and 
finished it up. The other quartos and the folio are acting copies some- 
what differently abridged from this same final revision. At any rate, 
Mr. Furness has found it necessary to construct a text for himself by 
collation and comparison of the others, He has done it with admirable 
judgment and care, and given a good, conservative text in modern spell- 
ing and printing. Perhaps he makes a little too free with the punctua- 
tion-marks ; modern punctuation may be freely used to bring out more 
clearly a meaning with which the old punctuation agrees, though even 
then it is not best to make much effort to bring out nice distinctions or 
decide mooted questions of shades of meaning left undecided in the 
original. But when the meaning is changed it is a different matter ; 
careless and blundering as the pointing of the old editions is, a change 
of it often constitutes a less probable emendation than the change of a 
word, In Act v., se. ii., 210, the quarto reads : 

“The readines is all, since no man of what he leaues, knowes what ist to leaue be- 
times, let be.” 

This Mr. Furness gives : 

“The readiness is all, Since no man, of aught he leaves, knows, what is't to leave 

betimes ? Let be.” 
It is much simpler to take fs? for 7f’s or ’tis, and leave the passage in its 
plain meaning according to the old pointing : ‘* Readiness (for death) is 
all our part, since no man knows in respect to aught he leaves, what is 
the best time to leave it.” 

Along with the preparation of the text there is the gathering and ar- 
ranging of the various readings suggested by editors, and critics, and 
everybody —a vast labor even with the aid of the Cambridge collections. 
Then come notes grammatical and explanatory. These are presented 
with admirable brevity and clearness, and are occasionally enlivened and 
enlightened by pithy remarks of the editor, all too few. The effort at 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness, 
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compression, which is made evident in many ways, keeps a critic on the 
some grammatical 


watch for matter which might be omitted. There are 


notes which are, perhaps, of this kind. It is hard to draw the line he- 
{ween general grammar and usages so Shaksperian that they ought to 
have a place in h a commentary, Obsolete coustructions and forms 
need explanation even wh ion in Shakspere’s time ; but th 
study of the old forms of th is becoming so general that it is 





no longer necessary to enlarge on such forms by giving their history and 


This remark was suggested by the note on ts, 


use in other authors. 
Act i., se. ii., 216, a good grammatical discussion, which tells about the 
Anglo-Saxon declension of Ae, and the uses of the Bible, Bacon and Mil- 
ton, as well as some other matters, all which are interesting, and ten 
years ago might, perhaps, have claimed a place in such a Variorum, but 
which are now among the commonplaces of English grammar in all our 
good schools, This note is, however, exceptional ; the general habit of 
Mr. Furness is just right. The fact is stated as briefly as possible, and a 
reference made to Abbott, or Maetzner, or some other historical grammar, 
If in one or two cases (Act i., se. ii., 151 and 221) a reference to a gram- 
mar is given without explanation, they are rare exceptions. The re- 
ferences of this kind to former volumes of the series are, however, nu- 
merous, 

The explanatory and critical remarks also go to an extreme of com- 
pression. It gives a comic cast sometimes to the esthetic criticism to use 
abbreviations for the names of the characters, making Mr. Lowell, for 
example, say Ham. and Oph. It is a more substantial shortcoming that 
Mr. Furness has not given more notes to explain and apply his own 
views. Thus, he tells us in his general remarks that ** Z7am/eé is neither 
mad nor pretends to be so,” without expanding or explaining. The stu- 
dent will almost certainly turn to passages where Z/am/et himself scems 
to contradict that view, as, for example, Act v., se. ii., 215: 

“What I have done, 
That might your nature, honor, and exception 
Roughly awake, There proclaim was madness, 
Was't Hamlet wrong’d Lacrtes 7 Never Hamlet ; 
Who does it, then » His madness.” 

Ifere we find nothing in the commentary to indicate what modifica- 
tion of the apparent meaning of the text or of his theory Mr. Furness 
would have us make. 

The text and notes which have now been referred to make a volume 
of 473 pages, including an index of 15 pages, It is pleasant to find that, 
so far as verbal criticism is concerned, there are almost no difficulties in 
‘Hamlet ” left without a fair solution, There is hardly a passaze of 
which the general sense is doubtful, very few which eluded the wit of all 
the early English commentators. Thus, the famous nonsense passage in 
Act i., sc. iv., 35, which Mr. Furness leaves untouched in his text : 

“The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal,” 
is obviously the enforcement of what JZamlet has just said, that the 
noblest character may ‘* take corruption” from a single defect ; and its 
general meaning must be conveyed by the early correction : 
* The dram of base 


Doth all the noble substance oft corrupt 
To his own scandal.” 


But this is not good enough for the commentators, They are haunted by 
the cases in which some exquisite Shaksperian expression has been found 
lurking in the printer’s nonsense, like that of Fa/staf’s death, ‘for his 
nose was as sharp as a pen and @ babbled of green fields,” which was dis- 
guised under ‘‘a table of green fields,” or ‘on a table of green frieze,” as 
Mr. Collier’s Commentator read it. So the new conjectures grow more 
numerous from generation to generation. There are six great pages on 
the passage just quoted from ‘‘ Hamlet”; eale may be for evi?, or vile, or 
i//, or many other things as well as base, and of a doubt may have been 
oft debase, or infect, or adopt, or adapt, or dout (do out), or a hundred 
other things. One of the later commentators does let a gleam of Shak- 
spere upon the passage by reading ‘‘ off subdue to his own scandal,” re- 
minding one of the famous lines in Sonnet exi. : 


And almost thence my nature is suidve? 
To that it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


Here, by the way, Mr. Furness’s reference is to Sonnet iii., where the 
word js not found. 
The second volume, under the name of an appendix, presents the 


it 
student with a collection of documents and eritical discussions too 


CX- 
} 


tended to be placed in immediate connection with the text. The most 


important are an essay on the date vnd text : reprints of the first quarte 
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and of the prose *‘ Hystorie of Hamblet*; a translation of an old G 

play, “Der bestrafte Bradermord’ (Ivatricide Punished, ’ 

Hamlet of Denmark), with an inte: anit pon t a 

ish plays in Germany beg r t \ 
pant of \ r ingiish i 

plicable fact,” G - hy 

il cl Is 1b si and Am bli « i 

tions from German and [ren il 0G i 

and last, not least, a bibliography of **Tla M 

dents would have been glad to see this volu l r, bu 1 W 

nize the excellent judgment with which the sele hav 

the fidelity and art of the translations, Beyond all qu work 

furnishes important facilities for the study of th rea 1 


ness says that he does not flatter himself that this is an 


of Shakspere : he regards it rather as a necessary evil. It ts doubtless 
true that most of the textual criticisin is only preliminary to t real 
study of the poem, that explaining the obsolete expressions has 

nothing to do with the mastery of Shakspere’s poctic ar’. Ba 

few fields of thought more interesting or more fruitful 1 t 

criticism of ** Hamlet.” This youngest of Shaksp i 
hardly less by its defects than by its wit the source of wit in of 

essays of Goethe, Coleridge, Lowell, and the rest form a body 

comparable to ** Hamlet” itself. Nor are the six pag 

eale without their interest to the student of human nature. 1 

days, when two swarms of inseets cannot fight without 1 

them the microscope and the pen of the reporter, battle 

mnentators are worth their record. Are they not vertebra 


RECENT NOVELS. 
YUDDENLY a large numberof minor novelists have begun to seek th 


° material in the domestie relations. Mr. Habberton led off with 
‘Helen’s Babies,’ and he has had many imitators w have sput re « 

less amusing tales of more or Jess ill-conditioned children, whose main 
claim to the position of heroes of fiction has been unlimited and umie- 
proved impudence. The author of * Four Trrepressibles” falls into line 


with an account of the three sons and the daughter of Mr. Benjamin H. 


Cutler, of Boston, Massachusetts, who made a visit to a cousin in the 
country. These children are rather better behaved than those deseriled 
by the author of ‘Helen's Babies,’ and it is an agrecable change to tind 
that they were at times under the charge of ai Thev a 
tolerably attractive and unobjectionable set of young people, whose ad- 
ventures, it may he said, were surer to be of interest to their parents and 


guardians than to the general public. Still, even the eynical v smil 
at the little boy who complained that he was unable to unbutton a pea- 
pod. But besides the records of infantile scepticism and childish praitle, 


. : +4 } nt 1 
sarcastic attacks on other mem the 


there is appearing a series of 
A wife has undertaken to amus 


‘That Husband of Mine.’ 


rs of 
family circle. or amend the world by 


writing a book called She would have been 


more merciful if she had spared the public this display of her husband's 
foolishness and her own simplicity. They give a party, but the husband 
has a bad toothache and stays in his room. In his agony he jumps ona 
bedstead and brings it with a crash to the floor, spoiling his new dressing- 
gown, in which he was about to come down-stairs, being unable to find 
his coat. Presently the ‘songs, glees, and recitations ” with which th 

guests were diverting themselves were interrupted by the sudden appear- 


ance of the master of the house out of his head wit 


The humor is all of this delicate sort. 


What is really amusing about these books is the way a conventional 
love-story, in an abridged form, is pinned on the most uncengenial sub- 
ject. Noone would ever imagine that in an account of childish sports 


he would come acress 2 courtship and a promised wedding, but, 





possibly 
out of respect for the demands of publishers, almost every one of thes 


books contains something of the “our Irrepressibles’ the 


good aunt is rewarded by the return of her former lover, Mr. Caswell, 
who incidentally saves the lives of two of the three boys. In ‘ Helen’s 
Babies* there was a full-grown romanee, and That Husband of Mine’ 


the sister who writes to the wife of the hero, ““If vou have any gentle- 
men friends—but what nonsense ! consider it unwritten,” of course he- 
comes engaged to ** mv husband's dearest friend,” whose “ features were 
ir cut, and, as Charlie used to say, blooded, or ancestrally handsome.” 
e+] rl « <: or. T T of B Their Summer with nt 
Agnes : W evi Bos »: | j 1S 
i i {M Bosion : | & Shey i: N hork : Charl Vr. Dilly 
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he a \ + 
2 ( | h Cc N 
j t si torv, ‘His Grandmothers.” which 
i iN { frenzy, we find the ¢randson’s 
1 t I nds | ) W ‘ 
t 1 Live rite } { 1] | ‘ 
" y entertaini | wil ‘ \ { 
pra l nis » her (} 

‘ ) {} other ad i l 

s illied r granddaughter and 4 Lo her 

lson I tht ay and 1 t thie 

randson short allowar ( } wed milk, 

’ l i butter from cream, While she sold two quarts of 
dl mill neighbor for her own emolument. Ina word, she ex- 

} lL nearly he methods of refined cruelty that have such frequent 
ul crushing effect in the enforced intimacy of family life. The story 

( ith the curtness of one of Mother Goose’s melodies ; but there is a 


in this amusing sketch which could iind better em- 


nen, 


ployment in a more real story. The writer has the unfortunate gift of 
clear rhtedness, and at times she shows considerable cleverness, as in 
her d iption of her own character. 
ln ‘My Three Conversations with Miss Chester,’ Mr. F. B. Perkins 
descril a peculiar, but successful, method of courtship, which can Le 
nly recommended tothe attention of diflident or taciturn young men 


he book, it should be said in the first place, is misleading, 


nversation was but the least of the means employed to win the 
Irene Chester. The supposed narrator of the 

tells us that at the time of these conversations he ‘* was twenty-five—be- 

you and me, fair reader, 


story 


[am not so very much older now—tall 


well-formed trong and active, both mentally and physically, and an 
extensive and omnivorous reader and student.” It is not easy t »see why 
he al not also call public attention to his conspicuous modesty ; but he 
had one finer and even rarer quality, namely, ‘a considerable endow- 
ment of that magnetic power used in throwing ‘ sensitives,’ as they are 
technically exlled, into the mesmerie state.” This gifted young man went 


toa party in ‘ta Fifth Avenue palace ” in this city ; he ** was not dressed 


in dine raiment, wore no glove 


corner, from which he be 


s, and working the detail of expressions and postures into con- 


,” and in consequence he took a seat in a 
gan studying the lives of the company ‘from 
nection with the pre-existent mass of mental philosophy whose acquisi- 


tion and arrangement had been my study for years.” It could not have 


been the philosophy he had amassed, it must have been the absence of 
cloves, that caused him to look with such cont« mpt as he expresses in the 


story at the scene about him, until his attention was attracted toone young 


woman who was talking to a number of men. He * gazed and gazed ” 


until he ‘*entered a state resembling that which Asiatie asectices believe 


they can attain by unending reiterations of the sacred name.” Ie 
tared in this way until, as he says, ‘* I was aroused from entire forget- 
fulness of time and place by some sudden and uncomfortable sensation, 
which made me for an instant suspect that I had been struck.” This was 
« natural but unfortunately erroneous supposition, so that when the 
young woman walked away what must be do but follow her and begin to 
gaze at her again ? This stare lasted until he received another shock, 


when he persuaded some one to introduce him to her, and the first of the 
conversations began, Miss 


Chester, who was so brilliant a talker and so cutting in her retorts that 


These were comparatively unimportant 


she was nicknamed ** The Two-edged Sword “—a two-edged compliment, 
by the way—could not hold her own against this self-confident 
phi 

he di 


i (tl 


young 
losopher, Who amused himself at parties by sitting in front of a lady 
lid not know and glaring at her; and almost all she had to say Was 
that she felt the power of his eye, the strength of his will, ete. The 
nd conversation consisted mainly of a game of chess, and the third 
of his reading al 


ig aloud to her a translation from a German book of mvstical 
music, in which he (being satisfied 


hilosophy, she replying with some 


ut physically, . . . intellectually, - « and morally” 
suited him) read the story of her great love for him; and although 


even to the implication of affectation,” kindly 
acknowledged to himself that she was worthy of him, and agreed to marry 
her. What may be the meaning of this remarkably disagreeab!e little 
it j to decipher 


r, unless it be a glorification of the habit of 
* who are too diffident to speak, although it must be con- 


{ { that this was not our hero’s trouble, would do well, however, to 
ire that it is a ** sensitive ” whom they try to fascinate in this wav. 
Ihis Gr lmothers \ Summer Salad.’ New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1877. 
‘My 7 Co tions with Miss Chest By Frederic Beecher Perkins.” New 
\ GP. Put Sons, 1877 : 
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Daudet’s ‘Sidonie,’ having met with considerable success in this coun- 


‘publishers have taken advantage of the popularity of this new 


i to bring out a translation of another of his stories, ‘Jack,’ which 
ppeared in the original French something less than a year ago. The 
nslator’s work has been well done. There is a noteworthy absence of 
grating passages which generally betray translation, and it is prob- 
bly oaly a slip of the pen that speaks, page 25-4, of several milions of 
francs accruing from a sale of furniture. We speak without book, how- 
ever, As tothe novel i self it has elements of popularity, though it can 
rH ° 


hardly be affirmed that it has merits of the highest order. The 
an exceedingly pathetic one—pathetic, that is to say,in the way of wring- 
ing the feelings and rending the heart ; but it isa mere record of suifer- 
ing. The hero, whose name is that of the book, is an illegitimate child 
of a light woman of Paris. This mother of his is a pretty, empty-headed 
chatterbox, who places Jack in a sort of French Dotheboys Hall, kept by 
a vicious crealure, Moronval, who has a crowd of penniless Bohemians to 
aid him in the instruction of the motley crowd of forcign lads attending the 


The mother falls in love with and marries one of these teachers, 





renton, an ambitious, cold, arrogant, cruel man, who yearns to be a 
It is whispered that this character is a caricature of acertain promi- 
vent Parisian man of letters, who certainly, if he has heard the rumor, 
must have a very low opinion of Daudet’s powers. 
son than D’Argenton it would be hard to find. The author is never tired 
of exhibiting his many faults, his arid faculty of composition, his insuf- 


A less attractive per- 


ferable conceit, his brutality to his step-son, his heartlessness to his wife, 
Jack’s career under the guide of his siep-father 


and his self-satisfactien. 
i of miseries, 


is a succession D’Argenton makes him a laboring-man, a 
While there his health is ruined, and when he re- 
turns to land, and fate seems to smile upon him alittle, one disappointment 
falls upon him after another, and finally, when every p mis- 
fortune has come upon him, the reader is relieved by being told of 
death 


Il. 


stoker on a steamer. 


ssible 


his 


No one, of course, not made of stone, can read this chronicle of suffer- 
ing without keen sympathy with its victim and anger at his persecutors, 
and a novel that really succeeds in making the reader forget himself and 
But 
Ie pursues his bad and unhappy 
characters as relentlessly as if he were a frontiersman chasing a horse- 
thief. The bad people might with equal art be named like the two-legged 
qualities which compose the dramatis persone of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 


fee] for another’s woes must have power. 
in Daudet’s method of work ? 


is there not something 


coarse 


so persistently do they show their bad sides, so fiercely does the author de- 
nounce them, The reader is never trusted to draw an inference of his 
own. For instance, Jack’s mother, having been beaten by her husband, 
takes refuge with her son, who is hardly able to support himself and ts 
trying to lay by money against his marriage to the girl he is engaged to. 
The mother goes out and flings his money away with both hands. She is 
recounting what she has bought : 

** But this is not all. I went to buy this pic at a place where they sell 
fifteen cents less than anywhere else. It was so far, however, that I had 
to take a carriage to return.” 

Most writers would have sufficient confidence in their admirers to stop 
here and let the reader form his own conclusions, but Daudet goes on : 

“This was thoroughly characteristic. 


7 


save fifteen cents ! 


A carriage at two francs to 


And this is but a sample of the way in which the book is written. 
Nothing is too glaring if it only produces an effect, so that the reader 
feels when he has finished the book 
clubs, 


as if his mind had been beaten with 
Cleverness like Daudet’s does not need this exaggeration ; it 
makes his story impressive to even the hastiest reader, but leaves it a mere 
The reader 
can only mourn one more victim of a novelist’s cruelty ; he cannot admire 
his art. 

Another translation from the French is ‘Gérard’s Marriage,’ by An- 
dr“ Theuriet. 


mass of gloom without alleviation or possible consolation. 


Theurict is a novel-writer of modest merit, who has care- 
fully studied modern English fiction with considerable advantage to his 
own work, One of his carly books was a French paraphrase of one of 
Miss Rhoda Broughton’s stories—‘ Good-by, Sweetheart,’ if we are not 
mistaken—and in his original writing there are to be found traces of 


English models, It may be merely fanciful to mention as such the love 
‘Jack. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, author of * Robert Hel- 
mont.’ etc., by Mary Neal Sherwood, translator of ‘ Sidenie.’’ First American edition, 
from the fortieth thousand, French edition, The Cobweb Series of Choice Fiction. 
Boston : Estes & Lauriat, 1877. 
‘Gerard’s Marriage : a Novel. From the French of André Theuriet.° 
Foreign Authors, No. II. New York: D. Appleten & Ce. 1277. 
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of nature he displays. but he certainly shows English influence in his ten- Jonnie Lass” is more depressing to the spirits than a fortnight’s stor 


ency to take for heroines young girls whe do not follow the trig conven- would be. The plot is very intricate, and every new turn if takes bri 
tional French formulas. Still, it may be questioned whether he imitates only fresh misery upon the wretched Gregory Fitzgerald. He falls 


the Envlish sufficiently well to deserve translation into that tongue. His love with a very charming girl, but his more fascinating brother c« 


stories at the best are but slight things. and although he apparently ima- upon the scene, and poor Gregory has to help him out of his troubles a 
vines himseif the pink of propriety, he manages to commit various see him win the heroine. There is a tolerably wilful accumulation 


breaches of decorum which were never learned from reading any English unhappiness, first and last. and the introductory episode about the ¢ 


novels, except possibly those of Fielding and Smollett. Solong as French — father is perhaps unnecessarily sad ; but there are good points. in 
novels remnrin in their original tongu any one who chooses can leave storv. The conduet of the brother Gerald, when his evil eds are 
them unread. and those who rend them are e@ene rally prepared for a con- covered, is a hove ity in fiction, and there are some hapters where 
ventional fer of treatment which would shock themein an English pathos is not exaggerated, The book is writt in rather slipshod EF 
book. Rend S lehore ane set down fo low al ( Toring Wa Ire ri h novel lish, and There s more necidenta ‘ hearing i ‘ Versation thar 
what is, in fact. exceedingly disagreeable. This story, for instance, is in- commendable ron the score of prot itv « f invention of 
necence itself. but it contains one scene such as is not to be found in any part of the a but, on the whole, f . eat nent on M 
contemporaneous English novel, and which it would be quite as well not Hamilton's earlier wor 

to introduce to such a public of indiscriminate readers aus eXists In this It was in an evil moment tl t} { I chith 
country. Besides this. there is no great merit in the storv that would © Child-Woiman,’ chose the name for her novel. It is mo unfort 
seem tO prompt a translation. title, suggesting to the reader, as it does, the most oppressive sillin 

Mr. Hawley Smart's * Two Kisses.” which has been reprinted in this while in fact the storv is as entertaining and cleve isoanv thet has 
country some time after its appearance in England, will be found to be peared for some time. It would be, perhaps, too much to say that 
very ent taining, It is what ts ca led ia SOCTOLY novel, deseribing the as good as ‘The Wo hye Ot. but it is verv like that rreal favorite, wi 
careor of a vounge widow who, having buried a worthless husband, ma it is free from the somewhat snobbish awe of tl iriste V which n 
ries again. The plot is an ingenious and, what is more, a probable one, red Mrs. Alexander’s novel. Wt vet x What toe 
if we make allowances for a little straining here and there : and the peo- | ness: but the amount of cleverness, of knowledge of 1 \ 1, of 
ple are clearly and cleverly drawn. There is a great variety of characters | servation, of kindly humor that bas produced thi vis , uns 
introduced to the reader: a somewhat disreputable freebooter, whose Take any one of the characters—Mrs. List nest ‘ nedat wil 
position between respectability and swindling is not very certain, a sleek hard to savin what respect the resemblu to lif 
Villain. a sensible husband of a coquettish wife, a very Charming voung 
vir, il would-be novelist, CUE, Cll c< and every one of these persons vives 
the reader a very aereeable Trnnpore ssion of the authors humor and habit Llistorical Dye wx. Rv Tor Tavior, M.A ' | low | . 
of observation, College, Cambridge, (London: Chatto & Wind INZ7.  Svo, pp 

The difference between a really clever story like this one and a less —Mr. Taylor is a skilful playwright, a fair imatist. and poor | 
genuine one will be very plain to those who, after finishing *'Two Kisses,” [Te writes good smooth blink-verse, | t by tle light and 
take up * Until the Day Break.” This is also a society novel, and al- — formed with no fire: his prose ism mn vi is and dircet ¢ 
though the plot deserves commendation, the manner of treatment cannot | yerse, Of the seven plays in this volume four are se. vet tl 
he praised, Here isan example : in prose include the best two—*: Ladv Clinecarts ind ** Plot and P 

+ When may we expect that interesting event 7° asked Ellis. [He  “!0"- Phe latter, although a little sti and at tim tle thir 
means Laura's entrance into society. | really powerful drama, while the form s Ol vf ey v best play f 

‘+ Unde ided as yet,’ replied Mrs, Stanley : ‘but Laura is growing its class. Of the blank-verse plays, tw re unfort te attempts 
restless under her chrysalis state, and T presume she will burst upon our jives of © Anne Boleyn” and “Jeanne Dare.” haples edith call aie 
vision before long a beautiful butterfly. , 

‘*T hardly think the butterfly could surpass the clirysalis : in fact "seedy and opera, no one of which, ifs SUK \ s attuned 
the chrysalis is to me the more interesting. Butterflies are not to be de- cess on the stage. ** The Pools Revenge “ and = "Twixt Axe and Crew 
pended upon : they are blown about by every zephyr and enticed away — follow in part the lines laid down by M. Vict tTaagee 1 | Bi 
by every newly-blossomed flower,’ said Ellis, earnestly, ; - Pfeifer in «LL Roi samuse* and Klizabet }? . n Ke = 

** Ves: but the chrvsalis is an insensate thing.’ exclaimed Laura, ph ” 
etc., ete, Ihe VY are not slavist nitations oF Lapotat Ss. tut t Tan 

; reworking of the ea plays Phe rig to tak { i wherever it 

Again, let the reader compare the naturalness of the wicked persons in 4,4, be found has | GE ly . , mre 


‘Two Kisses’ with the mother and daughter who converse as follows 


‘Ty j > . » peers > Whe mld] nother savs : 1 
in * Until the Dav Break.” The worldly mother says : acknowlede i hits Only in the i« 
And Mr. Arnot hints of his wealth. The dear fellow is so delicate, cases abo t thas The een a sid t rewe Iwo plays 
He knows, of course, we don’t care for it: but still wealth is a power. — entirely orig -and in tl ses he is ind er merels 
Ah! child, how bighly he regards us.’ — hha cs: oem P } 
+, ee ; e rudimentary hint 

‘+ And what if he knew the truth 7° laughed matter-of-fact Annie. \ 

+ But he mustn't, child. He must think that we care nothing, abso- rs. Mr. Tay I = 
lutely nothing, for dollars and cents, and care only for that which brings © (Wo more, one of comedies and one of romantic dr . M\ hould 
soul nearer to soul : only the beautiful in life: and he must never guess — glad tosee these followed by still anot] ‘ ne the lies wri 

Se 2 a li i Pesce agence is EG op 
that ¢/ ¢s the dollars and cents we want after all! by him it lal ; Mr Char Bands M ) Pac 

Certainly this author eannot be accused of making vice attractive. one, The habit of publishing plavs. which once tained in England 

A really dismal novel never goes begging for readers, and *My © stillobtains in Fran i t be without influer t 

‘Two Kisses. By Hawley Smart.” Boston: Loring. 1877 of dramat erat 

: ‘Until the Day Break : a Novel By Mrs. J. M. DD bartlett Birch Arnold 
The International Series. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 1877 

*My Bonnie Lass. By Mrs. C. V. Hamilton, author of * Woven of Many Threads Beautiful Edith. the ¢ \ | - . | Reston: Lor 

‘A Crown from the Spear, * Ropes of Sand.” et soston > Estes & Lauriat. 1877 si 
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